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Social studies education is involved in a reform movement 





that is just as exciting and challenging as the revolution 


that produced the ‘‘new math.’’ Programs for the new social studies help pupils use their thought processes in gaining 
significant understandings, building constructive attitudes, and developing essential skills. 


1 Goals 


‘‘An effective citizen is a thinking individual who has the depth 
of understanding, the loyalties to democratic ideals, the atti- 
tudes, and the skills needed to assume the responsibilities that 
accompany the rights and privileges of democratic citizenship.” 


Goals of the New Social Studies 


1. Thinking: to help students grow in their ability 
to think clearly. 

2. Understandings: to help students discover and 
comprehend significant concepts, facts, and 
generalizations from the different social sci- 
ences, 


The new social studies. The purpose of this guide 
is to help you enjoy an adventure in teaching. As a 
teacher of social studies, you are involved in a reform 
movement that is just as challenging and exciting 
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—John U. Michaelis 









3. Attitudes: to help students develop constructive 
attitudes about people, situations, ideas, and 
other phenomena. 

4. Skills: to help pupils develop useful skills for 
obtaining knowledge, processing knowledge, 
and working with others. - 


as the revolution that produced the “new math.” 
More than forty major curriculum projects have 
been launched in recent years to help improve social 
studies instruction. Many of these projects have been 


financed by agencies of the federal government. 
Others have been financed by state or local govern- 
ments or by private organizations. Almost all of 
these projects have called upon outstanding scholars 
in the different social sciences to help create new 
social studies curricula. Taken all together, the prin- 
ciples, materials, and methods developed by these 
curriculum projects make up the new social studies. 


Goals of the new social studies. Four main goals 
are stressed in the new social studies programs de- 
signed by the various curriculum projects. (See chart 
on page 6.) First, our pupils must grow in their 
ability to think clearly. We need to provide many 
opportunities for them to develop their thinking 
skills. Second, we must help our pupils develop an 
understanding of significant concepts, facts, and 
generalizations. Scholars have helped identify the 
major understandings from the various social sci- 
ences that pupils will need for responsible citizen- 
ship. A third goal is to help pupils develop construc- 
tive attitudes, such as an eagerness to learn, a 
positive self-concept, and respect for other people. 
A fourth main goal of the new social studies is to 
help pupils gain the fundamental skills they need 


- for success in school and in life. The social studies 


skills include the basic tools of learning, such as 
finding information and organizing data. 


THINKING 

Developing pupils’ thinking skills. We are living in 
a time of rapid change. Much of today’s knowledge 
will be totally inadequate in the world of tomorrow, 
when change will be even more rapid than it is to- 
day. The best way of preparing our young people to 
meet the problems of tomorrow’s world is to help 
them develop their ability to think clearly. Most 
teachers, curriculum specialists, and other educators 
agree that a large share of the responsibility for 
achieving this goal belongs to the social studies. 

Fortunately, the social studies offer many excel- 
lent opportunities for pupils to improve their ability 
to think. Chapter 4 provides suggestions for helping 
your students develop the following seven thinking 
skills, or thought processes: 


1. Remembering 3. Interpretation 6. Synthesis 
2. Translation | 4. Application 7. Evaluation 
5. Analysis 


Your pupils need to use these thinking skills 
each day of their lives. All pupils, even the less able, 
have the capacity to improve their ability to think. 
The proficiency they achieve in using each of the 


seven thought processes will help them in gaining 
all other types of knowledge throughout their lives. 
This proficiency will also help them solve the diffi- 
cult problems that life will bring them. Chapter 4 
of this Teacher’s Guide shows that the Fideler pro- 
gram provides many opportunities for helping your 
students develop their thought processes. 


The thought processes are closely related to the 
three main types of learnings. It is impossible to sep- 
arate thinking from the three types of learnings. 
In thinking, the pupil always uses some kind of 
knowledge, such as concepts, facts, or generaliza- 
tions. He is going to modify his previous attitudes 
or acquire new ones about many things as he thinks 
about them. In addition, he is going to use his 
thought processes in developing many skills, such 
as those needed for working with other people. (See 
chart on page 8.) 


UNDERSTANDINGS 


The new approach to teaching social studies under- 
standings. The old social studies program empha- 
sized the memorization of facts, generalizations, 
and definitions of concepts. (See charts on pages 
90 and 91.) In geography classes, for example, teach- 
ers often imparted facts and generalizations to their 
pupils with the help of a survey textbook. The pu- 
pils were tested to determine their success in re- 
membering this information. 

The new social studies program emphasizes the 
understanding of significant concepts and gener- 
alizations from the different social sciences. These 
large, controlling ideas form the total structure 
of the social studies. (See page 94.) The teacher 
cannot merely tell the pupil about concepts and 
generalizations and expect him to grasp them. Un- 
derstanding must come from the pupil’s own experi- 
ences, both in social studies classes and in life 
outside the classroom. For a further discussion of 
structure, you may wish to refer to The Process of 
Education by Jerome S. Bruner. (See Bibliography, 
page 145.) 


Main concepts and generalizations from the various 
social sciences. The task of selecting from the various 
social sciences those concepts and generalizations 
that are most significant and appropriate for the 
social studies is a difficult one indeed. Fortunately, 
various groups of social scientists have given serious 
consideration to the problem of selecting these un- 
derstandings. Many different lists have been pre- 
pared for use by teachers and curriculum specialists. 


Continued on page 9. 
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Thinking and the Three Types of Learnings 


THINKING 


Seven Thought Processes 


1. Remembering 3. Interpretation 6. Synthesis 
2. Translation 4. Application 7. Evaluation 
5. Analysis 


One of the main goals of education is to 
help our young people develop their ability 
to think. This is also a main goal of the new 
social studies. The student who is able to use 
his higher thought processes, rather than sim- 
ply to repeat information he has memorized, 
will reach a higher level of success in school 
and in life. Today, more than ever before, we 
realize that a person’s ability to fulfill his 


obligations as a citizen depends largely on 
how well he has learned to think. 

The student’s ability to think clearly will 
help him make progress in achieving the other 
main goals of the social studies, which are 
outlined below. In turn, his growth in under- 
standings, attitudes, and skills will be of great 
help to him in developing his higher thought 
processes. 


Understandings 
Concepts* 
Generalizations* 


Facts 


Understandings 

The student truly gains an 
understanding of main con- 
cepts and generalizations 
when he uses his thought 
processes to organize infor- 
mation in meaningful ways. 
In turn, the concepts and 
generalizations he develops 
will help him to think criti- 
cally about new situations he 
encounters. 


THREE TYPES OF LEARNINGS 
Attitudes 
Values 
Appreciations 


Ideals 


Attitudes 
The pupil may develop many 
constructive attitudes as he 


_ improves his thinking ability. 


Success in the higher levels 
of thinking, such as analysis 
and evaluation, brings him 


faith that he can solve prob- 


lems and make wise deci- 


sions. In turn, positive atti- 


tudes will help him develop 


_ his thinking ability. 


Skills 
Obtaining knowledge 
Processing knowledge 


Working with others 


Skills 

The pupil will be more suc- 
cessful in developing the 
social studies skills when he 
uses his higher thought pro- 
cesses. In turn, he will find 
that the social studies skills 
will help him do the critical 
thinking needed for solving 
the many difficult problems 
he will face during his life- 
time. 


*From the social science disciplines of geography, history, suey he) Te) Ny economics, politi- 
cal science, sociology, and social psychology. 


Poe 
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The National Council for Geographic Education 
appointed a committee to create a Curriculum Guide. 
This guide, prepared by Wilhelmina Hill, Henry J. 
Warman, and other members of the committee, lists 
nine main concepts with which geographers think 
and work. A brief description of each of these nine 
concepts can be found on page 96. 


Other scholars have also prepared lists of main 
concepts and generalizations from the various social 
science disciplines. For example, A Guide to Content 
in the Social Studies has been prepared by the Na- 
tional Education Association’s National Council for 
the Social Studies. This publication outlines four- 
teen main themes, or societal goals, for development 
in social studies programs. (See page 99.) 

An interesting list of major concepts for the social 
studies has been prepared by the Social Studies 
Curriculum Center at Syracuse University. (See pages 
96-97.) The work of the Syracuse Center is supported 
by funds provided by the Cooperative Research 
Program of the United States Office of Education. 

The generalizations chosen for development in the 
social studies program of the State of Wisconsin are 
shown on pages 97-98. These generalizations are part 
of a conceptual framework designed by the Wisconsin 
Social Studies Committee to help teachers organize 
subject matter. 


ATTITUDES 

The development of constructive attitudes is of vital 
importance in our world. The most urgent educational 
challenge facing many communities is how to help 
their young people develop the attitudes needed for 
good citizenship. Our democracy is now confronted 
with a number of serious problems, including prej- 
udice and discrimination, the disintegration of 
family life, and the rising rate of drug addiction, 
juvenile delinquency, and crime. These problems 
largely result from failure by many of our citizens 
to develop constructive attitudes. It is clear that the 
very future of our democratic way of life depends 
on the attitudes of today’s young people, who will 
in later years be entrusted to carry our democracy 
forward. 


Helping pupils develop constructive attitudes. Every 
teacher needs a planned program for the develop- 
ment of constructive attitudes. Chapter 7 provides 
you with two specific types of help for building such 
a program. First, it presents main principles which 
will be of help in planning your program. Second, it 
includes charts giving specific references to Fideler 
textbooks. You may use these in helping your stu- 


dents gain experiences that lead to the development 
of constructive attitudes. 

The attitudes considered appropriate for develop- 
ment in the classroom may be grouped under the 
six main headings listed below. 


1. Attitudes about learning 

2. Attitudes about oneself 

3. Attitudes about other people and cultures 
4. Attitudes about democracy 

5. Attitudes about the physical world 

6. Attitudes about the enrichment of life 


Chapter 7 explores the development of these atti- 
tudes more fully. 


SKILLS 

Skills for successful living. In addition to basic un- 
derstandings and constructive attitudes, a person 
needs many skills to live successfully in today’s 
world. Foremost among these are the thinking skills. 
(See page 7.) Besides these, however, a person needs 
skills for obtaining knowledge, skills for using knowl- 
edge, and skills for getting along with other people. 
Because these skills are generally taught in the 
social studies program they are called the social 
studies skills. 

As the chart on page 125 shows, the social studies 
skills include a large number of subskills. Each per- 
son uses a large number of these subskills, not only 
during his school years but also during his later life. 
As a student, he uses them as his basic tools of 
learning. As an adult, he will use them in meeting 
the opportunities and problems that life brings to 
him. The nature and teaching of social studies skills 
are discussed more fully in Chapter 8 of this guide. 

The social studies skills are closely interrelated with 
understandings and attitudes. The learning experi- 
ences used for teaching the social studies skills also 
involve content and attitudes. For example, when 
the pupil reads to gain information, he is necessarily 
reading something. Ordinarily, this is presumed to 
be social studies content. When the pupil solves a 
problem, it is generally a problem that has some re- 
lation to the understandings that are being devel- 
oped in the social studies program. Similarly, skills 
such as the evaluation of sources of information and 
the recognition of propaganda devices can scarcely 
be taught apart from the development of attitudes 
about our democratic way of life. It is just as de- 
sirable as it is inevitable that a pupil’s basic under- 
standings and attitudes should develop along with 
the skills needed for obtaining and using knowledge 
and working successfully with other people. 


2 Teaching Strategies 


‘‘Nothing in recent years has stimulated ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers 
more than the challenge to develop the 
thinking processes of those they teach.”’ 


—Clyde F. Kohn 


The need for student involvement. One of the most 
significant innovations of the new social studies is 
the use of teaching strategies that intensively in- 
volve students in thinking experiences. Whatever this 
approach is called—the “inquiry method,” the “dis- 
covery method,” the “inductive method,” or some 
other name—a main objective is to help each student 
develop his thought processes. Another important 
objective is to help each student use his thought 
processes in gaining understandings, developing atti- 
tudes, and learning social studies skills. In this 
Teacher’s Guide we shall use the term “discovery” 
to refer to strategies for involving students in think- 
ing experiences. 


“The Discovery Method 


Mr. Jameson’s class was beginning a study of 
Southeast Asia. To gain an overview of the region, 
the students first examined the pictures and maps 
in the Southeast Asia Depth-Study Textbook. Then 
they discussed their observations. 

John remarked, “The people of Southeast Asia 
seem to live quite differently from the way we live. 
I wonder why.” 

“That might be a good problem to solve, John,” 
said Mr. Jameson. “‘Let’s write it on the board. Can 
anyone think of a possible solution to this problem?” 

“Maybe Southeast Asians have a different way of 
life because the climate is different there,” Jane 
replied. “I noticed that the equator passes through 
the region.” 

“Climate is a possibility,’ Mr. Jameson com- 
mented. “Tom, why don’t you make a list of all the 
possible solutions. Does anyone else have an idea?” 

“The pictures show the people doing a lot of farm 
work by hand,” Jim said. “Climate wouldn’t neces- 
sarily have anything to do with that. Maybe the peo- 
ple live differently because they don’t have as much 
money as we do, and can’t buy the things we buy.” 

Chris replied, “But if that’s so, why don’t they 
have much money? ” 

Mr. Jameson’s students were becoming deeply 
involved in the process of discovery. 
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The discovery method is the use of teaching strategies | 
that involve students in the process of thinking things 
through for themselves. 


What is the discovery method? The term “discov- | 
ery method” refers to any combination of strategies | 
used to involve pupils in the process of thinking } 
things through for themselves. Discovery begins with | 
the pupil’s expectation that there is something for 
him to find out. As the preceding example illus- | 
trates, the student asks questions and proposes | 
hypotheses in the initial stage of discovery. This | 
starts him on the road to finding information and | 
arranging this information into new patterns and 
relationships. The student is not “given” the an- 
swers to his questions, as is often the case with the 
expository method. (See page 14, ‘““What Is the Ex- 
pository Method?”) In fact, he discovers that many 
questions have no simple, clear-cut answers. 


The strategies of discovery. The discovery meth- 
od is a pupil-centered approach to teaching. It re- 
sults in pupil involvement in thinking experiences. 
Although the pupil is the more active participant, 
the teacher plays an extremely important role in 
motivation, guidance, and evaluation. (See opposite 
page.) The following are strategies that you may use 
to involve pupils in the process of discovery. 


1. Involving pupils in goal-setting. When pupils 
are involved in setting goals, they develop a deep 
commitment toward reaching these goals. A good 





way of encouraging pupils to take part in goal- 
setting is to ask them questions that relate to their 
own experiences and interests. For example, at the 
beginning of a unit of study about Japan, you can 
usually start a lively discussion among your students 
by asking questions such as the following: 

a. When someone mentions ‘Japan,’ what 
thoughts come into your mind? 

b. Have you ever eaten Japanese food? 

c. Do you know anyone who has visited Japan? 

d. Do you know anyone who has come to the 
United States from Japan? 

e. What do you already know about Japan? Do 
you know anything about its land, its history, 
its people and how they live? 

When pupils are involved in discussing questions 
such as these, which relate to their present knowl- 
edge and personal experiences, the way is prepared 
for setting goals. At this point it is helpful to ask 
questions that lead directly to goal-setting by the 
pupils themselves. For instance, you may ask: 

a. What would you like to know about the land 
features of Japan? 

b. What would you like to know about farming 
in Japan? 

c. What would you like to know about industry 
in Japan? 

d. What would you like to know about the peo- 
ple of Japan? 

e. What would you like to know about the history 
of Japan? 

In response to such questions, your pupils will read- 
ily make a list of goals to be achieved during the 
unit. 

2. Asking questions that develop more than mem- 
ory. Questions should “require students to use ideas, 
rather than simply to remember them.’’* Skillful 
questioning can be one of your most useful tools 
for involving pupils in the process of discovery. 
Questions that require pupils to use the thought pro- 
cesses above the level of remembering will involve 
them in discovery. The chart on pages 12-13 provides 
information about types of questions you can ask to 
help pupils develop their higher thought processes. 
(The thought processes are described on pages 74-80.) 

3. Encouraging pupils to solve problems. Problem- 
solving is closely associated with the discovery 
method. A challenging problem to solve can involve 
your pupils intensively in experiences that will 
develop their thinking skills. Problem-solving is dis- 
cussed in Chapter 4. Suggestions for using the 
problem-solving method in social studies classes 
are found on pages 86-87. and 130. 











*Norris M. Sanders, Classroom Questions: What Kinds? (New 
York: Harper & Row, Inc., 1966), p. 2. 


The Teacher’s Role in the Discovery Method 


The discovery method is characterized by co- 
operation between teacher and pupil. Each plays 
a major role. The pupil is the “doer” —the one who 
actually makes discoveries. The teacher motivates 
and guides the student and helps him to evaluate 
the success of his efforts. 


1. Motivation. The teacher motivates the pupil to 
take an active part in discovering facts, con- 
cepts, and generalizations for himself. 

a. He arouses in the pupil the expectation 
that there is something to discover, such as 
a relationship or a pattern. 

b. He encourages the pupil to ask questions 
and to seek the answers to those questions. 

c. He interests the pupil in carrying on think- 
ing experiences, such as solving problems 
and forming generalizations. ’ 

2. Guidance. The teacher guides the pupil as he 
engages in the process of making discoveries. 
a. He provides encouragement and advice. 

b. He helps the pupil discover the structure 
of the social studies. 

c. He helps the pupil develop essential skills 
and constructive attitudes. 

d. He helps each student achieve some degree of 
success each day. 

3. Evaluation. The teacher helps the student eval- 
uate his growth. 

a. He helps each pupil recognize that he has 
achieved some degree of success. 


b. He gives praise for work that has been done 
well. 


io) 


. He helps each student evaluate his progress 
in reaching the goals of the social studies. 


4. Using pupils’ questions and problems. Using 
questions and problems that arise out of your 
pupils’ natural curiosity about the world or that 
stem from activities in the classroom is an excellent 
way of motivating and maintaining student involve- 
ment in discovery. 

5. Helping pupils think and work as social scien- 
tists do. Pupils should have opportunities to solve 
problems from the points of view of different social 
scientists. Encourage your students to think about 
and discuss questions such as: 

a. What kinds of work does a geographer do? 
(or a historian, an economist, an anthropolo- 
gist, a sociologist, a social psychologist, a po- 
litical scientist?) 

b. What types of problems is he especially in- 
terested in solving? 








Continued on page 14. 
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REMEMBERING 


(Recalling and recognizing) 


Explanation: The stu- 
dent merely recalls 
or recognizes infor- 
mation. 


Sample questions: 
1. What are the 
three main natural 
resources needed for 
making iron and 
steel? 
2. Match each of 
thenaturalresources 
listed below with the 
appropriate product. 
resource 
phosphates 
teak 
manganese 
bauxite 
pinewood 
product 
steel 
paper 
fertilizer 
aluminum 
ships 
3. Namethe highest 
mountain peak in 
Japan. 
4. Name China’s 
two largest rivers. 
5. Name the capital 
of each of the follow- 
ing countries: 


France 

Italy 

West Germany 
Switzerland 
Poland 
Hungary 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia 





TRANSLATION 
(Changing the form) 


Explanation: The stu- 
dent changes infor- 
mation from one 
form into another, 
such as using a list 
of figures to make a 
graph. 


Sample questions: 


1. Explain in your 

own words how iron 

ore 1s made into iron. 

2. Explain the term 

“delta” in your own 

words. If you wish, 

you may draw a pic- 

ture to help explain 

the meaning of this 

term. 

3. Do research to 

find the population 

of each of the coun- 

tries listed below. 

Then use these fig- 

ures to makea 

graph. 

India 

United Arab 
Republic 

Japan 

Indonesia 

China 


4. Write a para- 
graph describing the 
ancient Chinese 
painting ‘Bare Wil- 
lows and Distant 
Mountains,” which 
appears on page 185 
of China. 


Do. In yoursow n 
words, explain the 
meaning of each of 
the following terms: 


terrace 

oasis 

yak 

factory 

mass production 


INTERPRETATION _ 
(Discovering relationships) 


Explanation: The stu- 


dent discovers relation- 
ships. It is the thought 
process a student uses 
when he makes com- 
parisons or draws con- 
clusions. 


Sample questions: 


1. Japan and the Uni- 
ted Kingdom are lead- 
ing industrial nations. 
What advantages for 
industry do these two 
countries share? What 
disadvantages have 
they had to overcome? 


2. List facts to support 
the following general- 
ization. 

Cities do not grow 
up by chance; there 
are always reasons 
for their develop- 
ment. 


3. As a class, discuss 
the following state- 
ment. 
A knowledge of Ja- 
pan’s history helps 
us to understand the 
Japan of today. 
4. Consider the follow- 
ing statement. 
The island of Borneo 
is more densely pop- 
ulated than West 
New Guinea. 


Now compare the map 
on pages 12-13 of South- 
east Asia with the top 
map on page 78. Decide 
whether the maps 
prove this statement, 
disprove it, or fail to 
indicate whether the 
statement is true or 
not. 


2. Hold a class discus- | 



























(Using knowledge) 


Explanation: The student} 
applies appropriate 
knowledge and skills to 
the solution of a ne 
problem. 





Sample questions: 
1. Imagine that you are 
a businessman and are 
going to start a factory 
in Southeast Asia. Select 
one of the following} 
products to manufac- 
ture: 

a. fertilizer 


b. cotton cloth 
c. oil-drilling equipment} 





| 








Decide where in South- | 
east Asia would be a| 
good place to build your} 
factory. Before deciding } 
on a location, consider } 
the availability of the 
following: . 
skilled workers 
good transportation 





electric power 

raw materials 
markets for your prod- 

uct 

When you have made | 
your decision, write a re- | 
port telling what you are }} 
going to manufacture, | 
where you are going to | 
build your factory, and 
why you have chosen }} 
this location. | 


sion based on the fol- | 
lowing question. | 
How does trade help 
people have a better 
life? 





ght Processes 


ANALYSIS 
ce (Taking apart) 
























































Explanation: The student 
separates complicated ma- 
terial into its basic parts to 
see how those parts were 
put together and how they 
are related. 


Sample questions: 

1. Read the following para- 
graph and decide which sen- 
tence does not belong in it. 
“For more than 1500 years, 
Chinese artists have been 
painting beautiful pictures. 
Some of these paintings are 
of delicate fairies, fierce 
dragons, or graceful ladies 
in rich robes. Others are of 
holy men, honored by the 
Buddhist religion. The Chi- 
nese have also erected pago- 
das in honor of the great re- 
ligious leader Buddha. Most 
Chinese paintings show 
scenes from nature. The 
Chinese loved the beauty of 
the out-of-doors and felt 
they could learn to live 
more happily by studying 
nature’s laws.” 

2. From newspapers and 
magazines, clip articles 
about a problem such as 
overpopulation or food 
shortages in the underde- 
veloped countries of Asia. 
Study the articles and 
} answer the following ques- 
tions. 

. How do the headlines of 
the articles differ? 

. Does each writer present 
the same facts? 

. Does the writer “slant” 
the story? If so, how? 


SYNTHESIS 
(Putting together) 


Explanation: Synthesis is cre- 
ative thinking. The student 
puts ideas together in a form 
that is not only meaningful 
but also new and original. 


Sample questions: 

1. Can you imagine what 
would happen if communi- 
cation in the world suddenly 
stopped? What would hap- 
pen at home and at school? 
What would happen to the 
United States? Discuss your 
ideas with your classmates. 


2. Imagine that you work 
for a magazine. You have 
been sent to Japan to 
gather information about 
life in that country today. 
To learn more about the 
Japanese people and how 
they live, you spend one 
month with a family in 
Tokyo and one month with 
a family in a rural village. 
You also do some research. 
Now, write an article about 
what you have learned. In 
your article, include infor- 
mation about the following: 
a. the houses in which you 
lived 
b. Japanese foods 
c. daily activities 
d. recreation and_ special 
events 
e. religion and special cus- 
toms 
f. problems that face the 
Japanese people 
g. ways in which life in Ja- 
pan is similar to life in 
the United States, and 
ways in which it is dif- 
ferent 
Use your imagination, but 
be sure the ideas you pre- 
sent are based on facts. 


EVALUATION 
(Judging) 


Explanation: The student judges 
whether something is acceptable 
or unacceptable, according to 
definite standards. The standards 
may have been set by someone 
else, or by the student himself. 
Evaluation is the highest level of 
thinking. 


Sample question: 

Do research about one of the fol- 
lowing topics and prepare an oral 
report to share with your class- 
mates. 


a. The Wisdom of Confucius 
b. The Ancient City of Kano 


After giving your report, decide 
whether it was acceptable or un- 
acceptable, according to the fol- 
lowing standards: 


Presentation Standards 





a. Posture: straight but not stiff; 
relaxed but not slouching 

b. Rate of speaking: neither too 
fast nor too slow 

c. Tone of voice: pleasant, but 
loud enough to be heard 


‘d. Pronunciation: words pro- 


nounced clearly and correctly 


Content Standards 
a. Subject matter: interesting to 





listeners 
b. Content: well organized; in a 
logical sequence 


When you have completed your 
evaluation, have your classmates 
judge your report according to 
these same standards. Compare 
your own evaluation with those 
of your classmates and decide 
how you can improve your skill 
in presenting oral reports. 


Based on a system developed by Benjamin S. Bloom and other scholars. Described in the book entitled Taxonomy 


of Educational Objectives—Handbook I: Cognitive Domain (New York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1956). 13 





c. How does he work? 

d. What special materials does he use? 
Then individual pupils or groups of pupils may use 
the approach of a particular social scientist in the 
solution of a problem. (See Chapter 11.) 

6. Discussions. Trading ideas in class or group 
discussions often leads pupils to become involved 
in discovery and helps them to sharpen their think- 
ing skills. Discussions are especially useful for ex- 
ploring social issues and for examining attitudes. 

7. Using activities in the Fideler textbooks. The 
end-of-chapter activities in the Fideler textbooks 
can lead to intensive student involvement in dis- 
covery experiences. They appeal to a wide range of 
student needs and interests. The charts on pages 
75-80 and 106-120 will be helpful in selecting activi- 
ties to use in your social studies program. 

8. Building your own activities. You will probably 
want to plan your own special activities to involve 
students in the process of discovery. To assist you 
in developing such activities, we have included four 
sample study units at the end of this chapter. (See 
pages 18-67.) 

Chapters 4-11 of this Teacher’s Guide provide 
additional suggestions for using these and other 
strategies to involve pupils in thinking experiences. 








The teacher’s role in the discovery method is to moti- 
vate and guide the student and help him to evaluate 
the success of his efforts. 








What Is the Expository Method? —— 4 


The expository method of teaching may be de- 
scribed as “‘teaching by telling.” It is in direct 
contrast to the discovery method. When the ex- 
pository method is used, the teacher is the most 
active participant. The pupil plays a more passive 
role. The teacher imparts the facts he thinks his 
pupils should know, usually with the aid of a sur- 
vey textbook. The pupil indicates that he has 
mastered these facts through his answers to ques- 
tions in tests or in formal question-and-answer 
sessions. Most questions reveal only the pupil’s 
ability to remember facts and definitions. 

Few teachers use the expository method ex- 
clusively today, but many teachers use this meth- 
od at least part of the time. Some expository 
teaching is necessary. However, many educators 
believe that overuse of the expository method 
helps account for the fact that large numbers 
of students dislike the social studies. It is dif- 
ficult for a teacher to create interest in a sub- 
ject when pupils have little opportunity to become 
involved. In addition, when the expository method 
is used most of the time, pupils lack adequate 
opportunities to develop their thought processes 
beyond the level of remembering. (See chart on 
pages 12-13.) 


The discovery method helps to meet the goals of | 
the new social studies. Because the discovery method 
leads to intensive pupil involvement in thinking 
experiences, it provides an excellent way of attain- | 
ing the goals of the new social studies. 

1. Thinking. When the pupil ferrets out and uses 
information to discover patterns and relationships 
and to make judgments, he uses several—or even 
all—of the thought processes. 

2. Understandings. The discovery method en- 
courages the pupil to discover concepts, facts, and 
generalizations about the world in which he lives. 
These understandings become meaningful and per- 
manent because he discovers them for himself. 

3. Attitudes. Another outgrowth of the discovery 
method is the development of constructive pupil at- 
titudes. For example, discovery promotes a love of 
learning and of truth. When the pupil makes dis- 
coveries for himself, he is deeply involved in think- 
ing experiences from which constructive attitudes 
may develop. 

4, Skills. Pupils develop skills through involve- 
ment in experiences that require the use of those 
skills. Pupils engaged in the process of discovery 
have countless opportunities to develop the skills 
needed to obtain and process knowledge and to work 
well with other people. Of course, skill development 
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does not come automatically. The pupil needs the 
teacher’s guidance in order to practice a new skill 
correctly. He also needs standards for evaluating 
his own progress. 

How can the Fideler program help you to use the 
discovery method successfully? If you are eager to 
make the social studies a true adventure in learning 
for your pupils and an adventure in teaching for 
yourself, you need two things: strategies to involve 
pupils in learning experiences, and an adequate sup- 
ply of in-depth materials for your pupils to use in 
the process of discovery. The Fideler program helps 
to meet these needs in the following ways. 

1. Strategies for teachers. This Teacher’s Guide 
provides many strategies that will help you in the 
sareas of motivation, guidance, and evaluation. Some 
of the main strategies of the discovery method are 
described briefly in this chapter. Chapters 4-11 
explain these and additional strategies more com- 
pletely. You should use all of these suggestions as 
guidelines for helping your students become involved 
jin learning experiences that meet their individual 
jneeds. 

5 2. Materials for pupils. To engage in the process 
fof discovery, pupils need a wide variety of mate- 
frials that provide information in depth. The Fideler 
WWorld Cultures textbooks supply a large share of 
ithe information students need. Chapter 3 in this 
Hguide tells about these textbooks and about the other 

kinds of materials that should be available for stu- 
| aged in discovery. 











§ This section describes two ways of using Fideler 
atextbooks in studying world cultures. These plans 
fare: 
1. The Regional Study 

2. The Topical Study 
xamine these two plans carefully. Then, decide 
hich plan is better suited to your particular situ- 
ation. 
) A variety of teaching strategies is possible with 
feither the regional or the topical plan. The Fideler 
textbooks provide much of the information needed 
iby students engaged in the process of discovery. The 
Hbooks may also be used in classrooms in which the 
teacher relies extensively on the expository method. 
i The following descriptions of these plans are based 
fon the use of the four Asia textbooks in the Fideler 
orld Cultures Social Studies program: 

Japan Southeast Asia 

China India 


However, other textbooks in this program may easily 
be added to either the regional or the topical plan. 


A REGIONAL STUDY OF ASIA 


During a regional study of Asia, the class explores 

each of the following areas in depth: 
Japan Southeast Asia 
China India 

The class may spend about one fourth of the school 
year studying the geography, history, economics, and 
culture of each area, using the appropriate Fideler 
textbook as the main source of information. The 
regional study may be divided into specific units, 
such as “Earning a Living in China” and “The 
History of China.” All students may be involved in 
the same unit at the same time. Or, the class may 
be divided into discovery groups, with each group 
studying a different topic. (See chart below.) 

Providing a Fideler textbook for each student during 
a regional study. When the regional plan is used, the 
school purchases a class-size set (about 30 copies) 
of each Fideler Asia textbook. One of these sets is 
given to each class. (See chart on page 16.) After 
several weeks, the sets of textbooks are rotated 
among the classes. Thus, while a particular area is 
being studied, each student has his own copy of the 
appropriate Fideler textbook. He has an adequate 
source of information for use in research and 
problem-solving experiences in the classroom. In 
addition, he can take his book home if he wishes 
to do additional research. Of course, students should 
also use other sources of information that are avail- 


able. 





Plan B 


The class is divided 

into groups, with each 

group exploring a dif- 

ferent topic. 

Group One-Land and 
Climate 


Group Two-History 


Group Three-People 
and Culture 


Two Weeks-People Group Four-Earning 
and Culture a Living 
Each group may spend 
several weeks explor- 
ing its topic and then 
exploring additional 
topics. Each group 
shares its findings 
with other groups. 


Plan A 
The entire class is in- 


volved in the same 
unit at the same time. 


- *Two Weeks-Land 
and Climate 


Two Weeks-History 


Three Weeks-Earning 
a Living 


*(The time allotments 
are arbitrary.) 











A Comparison of the Regional and Topical Plans 


CLASS A ———— +> CLASS B 


30 copies of 30 copies of 
JAPAN CHINA 

CLASS D CLASS C 

30 copies of 30 copies of 
INDIA SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Cre, 


CLASS 


CLASS A — 4 groups 










8 copies of 









7 copies of 8 copies of 





JAPAN CHINA JAPAN 







8 copies of 





8 copies of 


B — 4 groups 


CHINA 


7 copies of 








THE REGIONAL STUDY 


1. A class-size set (about 30 copies) of one 
of four Fideler textbooks is given to each 
class. 


bo 


. Each class carries on an in-depth study 
of one area, such as Japan, for several 
weeks. (The class may be divided into 
groups. See page 15.) 

3. After several weeks, the sets of textbooks 
are rotated among the four classes, and 
each begins a study of a different area. 

. The textbooks are rotated two more times 
during the school year. By the end of the 
year each student will have used each 
textbook. 


pew 


THE TOPICAL STUDY 






7 copies of 1. A group-size set (7 or 8 copies) of each 


of four Fideler textbooks is given to each 
class. 

2. The class is divided into four groups, and 
each group is given a set of textbooks, 
such as a 7-copy set of Japan. 

3. Each group uses its textbooks in doing 






INDIA SOUTHEAST INDIA SOUTHEAST : : : 
ASIA ASIA research about a topic being studied by 
the class as a whole, such as “Earning 
CLASS D — 4 groups CLASS C — 4 groups a Living in Asia.” 
4. Groups and individuals exchange books 
7 copies of 8 copies of 8 copies of 7 copies of from time to time as they do research 



















JAPAN CHINA JAPAN 


7 copies gS 8 copies of 8 copies of So 


SOUTHEAST 


ASIA INDIA 


INDIA 


A TOPICAL STUDY OF ASIA 

When the topical plan is used, the class explores 
major topics or themes in relation to Asia as a whole, 
rather than in relation to one particular area or 
region. For example, a class might study topics such 
as the following: 

Asia’s Land and Climate Asian History 

Earning a Living in Asia Asia’s People 
The entire class studies the same topic at the same 
time, using all four Fideler textbooks. 

Grouping for a topical study. As the chart above 
shows, the class may be divided into four discovery 
groups, with seven or eight students in each group. 
The students may help decide who will be in each 
group. When the study of a topic has been com- 
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7 copies of 


SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


about a topic. 


CHINA 5. At the end of the study of each topic, the 


composition of the groups is changed, 
and the textbooks may be redistributed. 
By the end of the school year, all stu- 
dents will have used each of the four 
textbooks. 






pleted, or at any other time when regrouping seems | 
desirable, the composition of the groups may be | 


changed. 
At the beginning of the study of a topic, each 


group is supplied with a group-size set of one of the | 
Fideler textbooks. Thus, each person will have his | 
own copy. Before the study is actually begun, the 
class as a whole and the members of each group | 
should be involved in setting goals. Then each group — 
of pupils will use its Fideler textbooks in carrying } 


on the research necessary to reach those goals. Both 
the groups and individual pupils should have oppor- 


tunities to exchange the textbooks during the study. 


In this way, each pupil can use all four of the text- 
books during the school year. 


PE SS, — | 





The following pages are devoted to four sample 
study units: 

The Land and Climate of Africa (pages 18-31) 

Japan—A Prosperous Country (pages 32-43) 

India—A Country That Faces Great Problems 
(pages 44-55) 

The History of South America (pages 56-67) 
You may wish to use the activities in these study 
units to involve students in discovery experiences. 
In addition, these units can serve as models when 
you build your own study units. 

Reviewing the study units. As you explore the study 
units on the following pages, notice the following 
features. 

1. Each study unit is designed to: 

a. Motivate the student. The activities stimulate 
the student to become involved in discovery 
experiences. 

b. Guide the student. Clear directions accompany 
each activity. Also, in many instances, the stu- 
dent is referred to the “Learning Social Studies 
Skills” section of a Fideler textbook for addi- 
tional guidance. 

c. Help the student evaluate his progress. Each 
study unit helps the student judge his own 





Sample Study Units 


Strategies for Teachers 


Motivate 


the student to take an active 
part in making discoveries for 
himself. 


Guide 


ENS the student as he engages in 
research and problem-solving 
experiences. 


Evaluate 


the student’s progress, involv- 
ing him as much as possible in 
the process of self-evaluation. 


Maes” 4 


growth in terms of understandings, attitudes, 
and skills. 

2. The activities are written in language that the 
student can easily understand. 

3. Each unit includes a wide variety of activities, 
thereby helping to meet the abilities, needs, and 
interests of individual students. 

Building your own study units. Before building a 
study unit to use with your students, ask yourself 
the following questions. 

1. What should be the main goals of this study unit 
in terms of: 

‘a. thinking 

b. understandings 

c. attitudes 

d. skills 
2. What kinds of activities will help my students 

achieve these goals? 

3. How can I provide for individual differences? 

4, What strategies should be used to evaluate my 
students’ progress in reaching the goals? 

Use your answers to these questions as a guide in 

preparing the study unit. Also, keep in mind the 

features of the four sample study units that we 
have provided. 
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If you were to travel through Africa, which of 
the following scenes do you think you might 
see? 
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e sparkling lakes rimmed by towering, 
snowcapped mountains 












e acamel caravan traveling across a burn- 
ing desert 


: 
44 
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e monkeys swinging from vines in a hot, 
steaming rain forest 






e a lion stalking its prey through tall, dry 
grass 
e farmers cultivating green fields of crops 












e herdsmen tending their flocks of sheep 






e people walking down a street in a mod- 
ern, bustling city 






e wandering hunters building a village of 
straw huts 






Actually, you could see all of the scenes listed 
above and many more, for Africa is a conti- 
nent of great contrasts. The activities in this 
study unit will help you discover what the 
land features and climate of Africa are like, 
and how they affect the people who live on 
this huge continent. 












Main Source of Information: A/rica. 
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Generalizations and Facts To Think With 


. Africa is the world’s second largest con- 


tinent. 


. Most of Africa is a vast plateau. 


. Lowlands extend along Africa’s coasts. 


In most places, however, they are only 
a few miles wide. 


. Only a small part of Africa is moun- 


tainous. 


. Much of Africa has a hot climate, main- 


6. Deserts make up about one third of 


Africa, and grasslands cover more than 
two fifths of the continent. Forests cover 
most of the rest of Africa. 


. In about three fourths of Africa, the 


average annual rainfall is less than forty 
inches. Nearly half of the continent re- 
ceives less than twenty inches of rain 
each year. In some places, however, the 


yearly rainfall is more than one hundred 
inches. 
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ly because the equator passes through 
the central part of the continent. How- 
ever, there are important differences 8. Land features and climate in Africa af- 
in temperature from one part of Africa fect the ways in which people here live 
to another. and work. 
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Build Your Vocabulary - 


oasis rain forest - delta 


plateau desert equator 





} When you are reading and find a word that is unfamiliar to you, what do you do? Do you 
ajust skip over the word, or do you try to discover its meaning? Adding new words to your 
Nvocabulary will help you understand the ideas expressed by other people. It will also help 
you to express your own thoughts more clearly. Listed above are some of the words and terms 
| you will need to understand in order to do research about the land and climate of Africa. Are 
Hany of these unfamiliar to you? If so, the suggestions on pages 166-167 of Africa will help you 
discover what they mean. Test your understanding by using each word or term correctly in a 
| sentence. 

















| Ditte) ee eC delta 
| desert oasis 
equator rain forest 

















Develop Understandings Through Research 


The questions below and on the following pages will guide your research about the land and 
climate of Africa. On pages 164-165 of Africa are suggestions that will help you locate the infor- 
mation you need. Maps will be your best source of information for some of the questions. As you 
do your research, make notes of the facts you find that you think will be helpful in answering 
the questions. Then use the facts to write clear, complete answers. 


1. In what general direction would you travel if you were traveling to Africa from: 


a. North America? 

















b. Europe? 


c. Asia? 








2. Name the body or bodies of water that border Africa: 


a. onthe north. 











b. on the east. 











c. on the west. 





3. What is the approximate distance: 


a. from the easternmost point on the continent of Africa to the westernmost point? 





b. from the northernmost point in Africa to the southernmost point? 





4. In which African countries are there elevations of 5,000 feet and over? 





5. Through what countries in Africa does the equator pass? 








6. Except in the mountains, lands near the equator are always hot. Why? 


7. When it is summer in the Republic of South Africa, it is winter in Tunisia. Why? 


Main Source of Information: Africa. 
Other Source of Information: The World Book Encyclopedia. 
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j The Sahara is the largest desert in the world. About one third of Africa’s land of Wie. 


area consists 
Desert Lands of Africa 


#1. Through what part of Africa does the Sahara Desert extend? 











2. Where is the Kalahari Desert located? 


4 








3. How does the size of the Sahara Desert compare with the size of the United States? 








In doing research, you may find that sources do not agree exactly on the size of the Sahara. 
Why do you think this is so? 








a4. A student was asked to describe the Sahara Desert. He stated, “The Sahara is like a huge, 
flat sea of sand.” Explain why his description was inaccurate. 








. Why does the Sahara receive so little rainfall? 











5. Even when rain does fall on the Sahara, its effects are not very long lasting. Explain why. 
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10. 





. A heavy downpour of rain on the Sahara may be very dangerous. Why? 














. Most of the Sahara is uninhabited. However, some areas have populations of more than sixty 


people per square mile. How is it possible for large communities to grow up in the middle of 
a desert? 




















. On the Sahara, the temperature may rise to 120 degrees during the day and fall to 70 degrees 


at night. Why are there such extreme changes of temperature on the desert? 











Describe the clothing worn by wandering herdsmen on the Sahara. Why do they wear cloth- 
ing like this? 























Norton & Company, Inc., 1965. 


The Highlands of Africa 


ih, 


Main Source of Information: Africa. 
Other Source of Information: The World Book Encyclopedia.. 
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Good Sources of Information: Africa + Pond, Alonzo W. Deserts: Silent Lands of the World. New York: W. W. 
| 
| 


. Why are the Atlas Mountains important to farmers who live along the northwest coast of | 
| 


. The cities of Nairobi, Kenya, and Libreville, Gabon, lie only a short distance from the equator. }}} 


Name three countries through which the Atlas Mountains extend. 














Africa? 








. What is the Great Rift Valley? Through what part of Africa does it extend? 











In both cities, March is usually the warmest month of the year. The average daily March} 
temperature in Nairobi is 65 degrees; in Libreville, it is 81 degrees. Why is it so much cooler} 
in Nairobi than in Libreville? YW 














The Nile Valley 
1. Where does the main stream of the Nile River begin? 





2. In what direction and through what countries does the Nile flow? 





3. Egypt is sometimes called “the gift of the Nile.” Why? 





4. Why have dams been built along the Nile? 





5. What is meant by the terms “White Nile” and “Blue Nile’? 








6. a. What is the most densely populated part of the Nile Valley? 











b. What facts help to explain why so many people live in this area? 
































Good Source of Information: The World Book Encyclopedia. 


Africa’s Grasslands 


1. What parts of Africa are covered by grasslands? 








2. Why do Africa’s grasslands have a rainy season and a dry season? 








3. In the grasslands, trees are generally scattered, and most of them are not very tall. Why? 


4, Why is livestock-raising an important type of farming in the grasslands? 














Good Sources of Information: Africa + Encyclopedias. 
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The Tropical Rain Forest of Africa 


1. What climatic conditions does a tropical rain forest need in order to grow? 








2. Why do trees and vines in a rain forest grow so tall? 





3. a. Where is the largest area of tropical rain forest in Africa located? 





b. What is the main way people in this area use the land? 











c. Why would it be difficult to raise crops and livestock here? 








4. In what other parts of Africa are there rain forests? 











5. Do you think you would like to live in a tropical rain forest in Africa? Why, or why not? 











Good Sources of Information: Africa * Encyclopedias * Farb, Peter, and the Editors of Life. The Forest (Life Nature 
Library). New York: Time Incorporated, 1963. 


Along the Congo River. Trees and vines of the dense tropical rain forest grow right to the water's edge. 
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Solve an Interesting Problem : 





Do you like to decide things for yourself? If so, you will probably have a more challenging life 
than a person who lets other people make his decisions for him. To make wise decisions, you 
need to follow an orderly procedure. One of the best methods you can use for making judgments 
is the problem-solving method. Develop your skill by solving the following problem. 


How do land features and climate affect the people of Africa? 









1. Do some general reading about the land 
features and climate of Africa. 

2. Consider all possible solutions to the 
problem and list them. These are known 

as “educated guesses,” or hypotheses. 











How To Solve This Problem : 


3. Do research in Africa and other sources 
to find facts that support your hypothe- 
ses, or that disprove them. 

4. Prepare an oral or written report sum- 
marizing what you have learned. 
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3. 


Do some general background reading about 
the land features and climate of Africa. 
Maps and pictures also provide helpful 
information. 


. Consider all possible solutions to the prob- 


lem. Make some educated guesses, or hy- 
potheses, about how land features and climate 
affect the people of Africa. In forming your 
hypotheses, you may wish to consider: 

how people in Africa earn their living 
where people live in Africa 

the kinds of houses people live in 
clothing worn by people in Africa 
transportation in Africa 

Perhaps you can think of some other ideas 
to consider in forming hypotheses to solve 
this problem. 

Test your hypotheses. Do research to find 
information that will either support your 


cRO TP 


hypotheses or disprove them. You may dis- 
cover that information obtained from one 
source disagrees with information from an- 
other. If this should happen, check still 


further and try to decide which source is} 
correct. The suggestions on pages 164-165}j 


in Africa will be helpful in locating the in- 
formation you need. 


Summarize what you have learned. Have you 


been able to find facts that support one or | 


more of your hypotheses? Have you dis- 
proved any of your hypotheses? Summarize 
your conclusions in an oral or written re- 


port. First, make an outline of the ideas you |)’ 


want to present. Then use the outline as a 
guide in preparing your report. Pages 162- 
163 in Africa contain guidelines that will 
help you present your information in a clear, 
interesting manner. 











Discover Relationships ts 


Distance from the equator helps to determine the climate of every place in the world. For ex- | 
ample, Bismarck, North Dakota, has a colder climate than Wichita, Kansas, mainly because | 
Bismarck lies much farther north of the equator than Wichita. If you look at a globe or a world 
map, you will find that Cairo in Egypt, New Orleans in the United States, and Lhasa in Tibet 
are all located at about 30° north latitude. This means, of course, that these cities are all | 
about the same distance from the equator. Therefore, you might expect these cities to have 
similar climates. This is not true, however. To discover why, complete the project outlined 


below. 


ale 


Do research to find the following informa- 

tion about Cairo, New Orleans, and Lhasa. 

a. the average temperature in January and 
July 

b. the average annual rainfall 


. Use the information you find to make graphs 


comparing temperatures and average annual 
rainfall in these three cities. Then study 
the graphs. What differences do you see? 


. Why do these cities differ in temperatures 


and amount of rainfall? In forming your hy- 
potheses (see page 25), consider the possible 


effect of the following: 

a. height above sea level 
b. mountain barriers 

c. distance from the sea 
d. wind patterns 


4. Do research to find facts that support your 


hypotheses or disprove them. The sugges- 
tions on pages 164-165 in Africa will help 
you locate the information you need. When 
you have completed your research, discuss 
with your classmates the understandings 
you have gained. 


Good Sources of Information: Encyclopedias + Adler, Irving. Weather in Your Life. New York: The John Day Company, 
Inc., 1959 - Lehr, Paul E.; Burnett, R. Will; and Zim, Herbert S. Weather. New York: Golden Press, 1957 - Wyler, 
Rose. The First Book of Weather. New York: Franklin Watts, 1956. 
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Investigate one or more of the following topics. 
The suggestions on pages 162-165 in Africa 
will help you to locate the information you 
need and to present it in a clear, interesting 


manner. 
Desert Lands of the World 


About one third of Africa consists of deserts. 
Desert lands also cover large areas of Asia, 
~ Australia, and North America. Choose one of 
the desert areas listed below and compare it 
“with the great Sahara Desert of Africa. 

Gobi Desert (Asia) 

Takla Makan Desert (Asia) _, 

Australian Deserts (Australia) 

Mojave Desert (North America) 


Do research to find the following information 
about each desert: 

size 

land features 

temperatures 

rainfall 

population 

. how people earn their living 

Sieg your findings with your class in an oral 
or written report. 


mo Roop 


Good Sources of Information: 

Pond, Alonzo W. Deserts: Silent Lands of the World. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1965. 

Epstein, Samuel & Beryl. All About the Desert. New 
York: Random House, Inc., 1957. 

A Trip Down the Nile 

Imagine that you are a writer for a travel mag- 

azine. You have just taken a boat trip on the 

Nile River, from Lake Victoria to Alexandria, 

Egypt. Write an article describing your jour- 

ney. In your article, include the answers to 

the following questions: 


1. What interesting sights did you see along 
the way? Include information about land 


and water features, plant and animal life, 
people, cities, and places of historical 


interest. 





a 


The Nile Delta is located at the mouth of the Nile 
River. This is a very fertile farming area. 


2. What was the weather like during your trip? 


3. Were you able to make the entire journey 
by boat? If not, explain why. 


4. What interesting or unusual experiences did 
you have? 


Use your imagination in writing your article, 
but be sure the information you present is 
based on facts. You may wish to illustrate 
your article with photographs or sketches. 
Good Sources of Information: 

White, Anne Terry. All About Great Rivers of the 


World. New York: Random House, Inc., 1957. 
Encyclopedias. 


Wildlife of the Grasslands 

Imagine that you have just returned from 
a trip to the grasslands of southern Africa, 
where you photographed wild animals. Pre- 
pare an oral report about your trip and the 
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Lions resting in the shade. Lions, giraffes, and other interesting animals live in the grasslands of Africa. 


animals you photographed. Include the fol- 
lowing information in your report: 


1. a description of the grasslands 


2. brief descriptions of the animals you photo- 
graphed 


3. an explanation of how the animals live and 
how they adapt to their surroundings 


4. an explanation of how people in Africa are 
attempting to conserve their wildlife 


When you present your report, show pictures 
of the animals you describe. 


Good Sources of Information: 
Africa, Chapter 3. 
Encyclopedias. 


Arundel, Jocelyn. The Wildlife of Africa. New York: 
Hastings House, 1965. 


Drifting Continents 


Some scientists believe that Africa and the 
other continents were once very close together. 
According to their theory, called the theory 
of continental drift, these landmasses slowly 
drifted apart. Do research about the theory of 
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continental drift to discover answers to the fol- 
lowing questions. 


1. Who was Alfred Wegener? What was his 
theory concerning continental drift? 


2. What do some scientists today believe caused 
the landmasses to drift apart? 


3. What evidence have scientists gathered to 
support the theory of continental drift? 


4. Why do some scientists dispute the theory 
of continental drift? 


As you do your research, you may think of 
other questions you want to explore. Then 
summarize your findings in an oral report to 
share with your classmates. You may wish to 
make outline maps to illustrate the theory of 
continental drift. 


Good Sources of Information: 

Beiser, Arthur, and the Editors of Life. The Earth (Life 
Nature Library). New York: Time Incorporated, 1963. 

Clayton, Keith. The Crust of the Earth. New York: The 
Natural History Press, 1967. 

Del Ray, Lester. The Mysterious Earth. Philadelphia: 
Chilton Company, 1960. 

Fraser, Ronald. The Habitable Earth. New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1964. 
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Check Your Understanding 


Below and on the following page are pictures showing different parts of Africa. Identify these 
areas by matching each picture with one of the following titles: 


The Grasslands of Africa The Sahara Desert Africa’s Eastern Highlands 
A Tropical Rain Forest in Africa 


Then state the most important understandings you have gained about the land and climate 
of each area. Include information about the ways in which the land features and climate affect 
the people. 

























































































Check Your Skills 
Making Reports 
One of the first steps to follow in making a report is to list the important questions you want 
your report to answer. These help you to know what information to look for when you do 
your research. For example, suppose you were going to prepare a report about baseball. Some 
of the questions you might want your report to answer are: 

1. When and how did this sport begin? Where did it begin? 

2. Were the rules the same then as they are now? 

3. When did baseball become popular in the United States? 

4. In what countries besides the United States is baseball played today? 
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Now choose two of the topics listed below and imagine that you are going to make a 1, 
about them. 


Mt. Kilimanjaro The Congo River 
Thunderstorms Volcanoes 


For each topic you have chosen, list the important questions you would want your report to 
answer. 


Topic #1 


if 








2. 























3. 





4, 
Examine Your Attitudes 


In this unit, you have discovered some of the ways in which the land features and climate 
of Africa affect the people who live there. Before continuing your study of Africa, consider 
carefully the following statement. 








It is important to learn how people live in other parts of the world. 


Now, answer the following questions. 
1. Do you agree with this statement? Why, or why not? 




















2. Do you think that people in other countries are interested in learning how you live? Explain 
your answer. 














3. If you were given a chance to travel or to work in another part of the world, would you 
accept the opportunity? Why, or why not? 
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In 1945, at the end of World War II, Japan 
was an exhausted and broken country. Cities 
were in ruins, factories were destroyed or stand- 
ing idle, and people were hungry. Today, Japan 
is one of the world’s leading industrial nations. 
The standard of living is much higher here than 
in most other Asian countries, and it is still 
rising. This has been accomplished even though 
Japan cannot produce enough food for its peo- 
ple or enough raw materials for its factories. 


In this study unit, you will have an opportu- 
nity to find out how the Japanese have been 
able to overcome these handicaps and become 
a prosperous nation. You will also make many 
other interesting discoveries about Japan’s 
amazing economic growth. 


Japan has made remarkable progress 
since World War II. Today it is one of 
the world’s leading industrial nations. 


Japan does not have enough farmland 
to produce all of the food the Japanese 
people need, and lacks many of the raw 
materials required by modern industry. 


In order to earn the money needed to 
import food and raw materials, Japan 
must sell large quantities of manufac- 
tured goods to other countries. 


Japanese factories use modern, efficient 
methods to produce high-quality goods. 


Main Source of Information: Japan, Chapter 6. 
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An iron and s 
leading industrial nations. The growth of modern in- 
dustry has helped Japan become a prosperous country. 


« Generalizations and Facts To Think With : 


5. The growth of modern industry and for- 
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teel plant. Japan is one of the world’s 











eign trade has led to a higher standard 
of living for the Japanese people. 


The Japanese are a well-educated and 
highly skilled people. They are willing 
to learn, to make changes when needed, 
and to work hard for the things they 
want. 


Government and business leaders in 
Japan are constantly looking for ways to 
increase the country’s prosperity. 


Although Japan is a prosperous nation, 
it still faces serious problems. 





Build Your Vocabulary 


standard of living raw materials trade markets invest 


wages _ prosperity export import competition 
tenant farmer | land reform 


Do you know what raw materials are? Could you explain clearly to another person what the 
term “standard of living’ means? You will need to understand these two terms and the others 
listed above in order to explore Japan’s economic progress. Test your understanding by writing 
a definition of each. 


standard of living iL 



























































raw materials 2. 
trade 3. 
markets 4, 
invest 5. 
wages 6. 
prosperity th 
export 8. 
import 9). 
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Explore Progress in Japan 


Do research to find the information needed for answering the following questions about Japan’s 
economic progress since World War II. As you do your research, list the facts you find that may 
be helpful in answering the questions. Then use these facts to write clear, complete answers. 


1. Why is Japan called a workshop nation? 

















2. If Japan were not a workshop nation, the standard of living there would be much lower. Why? 


























3. Japan is one of the developed nations of the world. What is the basic difference between 
developed and underdeveloped nations? What are some of the characteristics of a developed 
nation? Which of these characteristics does Japan have? 
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Loading Japanese products for export. Japan must d 


ae 


epend on trade with other countries. Why? 


4. The rise in Japan’s standard of living is part of a chain of changes. Describe this chain. (You 
may wish to draw a series of pictures to illustrate your written description.) 














5. In what ways did the United States help Japan recover from the devastation of World War II? 























6. In what ways is Japanese industry today different from Japanese industry before World War 
ie 











7. What serious economic problems does Japan face today? 
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8. Why is Japan removing many of its trade restrictions from foreign imports? 











Main Source of Information: Japan, Chapter 6. 


Japan is rapidly becoming one of the world’s most highly developed nations. In the years since 
World War II, the standard of living in this country has risen far above what it was before 


Solve an Interesting Problem 


the war. 


Before you begin solving this problem, you may wish to review the problem-solving method, 
which is described on pages 6-7 in Japan. There are four main steps you should follow to solve 


How has Japan become such a prosperous nation? 


this problem. 
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Do some general reading. Chapters 6, 7, 9, 
10, 11, and 15 in Japan provide much help- 
ful information. 


Consider all possible solutions, or hypothe- 

ses, and list them. In forming your hypothe- 

ses, you may want to consider how each of 

the following has affected Japan’s pros- 

perity: 

a.changes in farming and manufacturing 
after the war 

b. industry in Japan today 

. Japan’s trade with other nations 

d.the skills and attitudes of the Japanese 
people 


QO 


e. education in Japan 


Test your hypotheses. Do research to find 
facts that support your hypotheses or that 
disprove them. 


Summarize what you have learned. Make an 
oral or written report based on your 
research, explaining the solution or solutions 
you believe to be correct. 








People in Osaka. What facts about the skills and atti- 
tudes of the Japanese people help to explain why 
Japan is a prosperous country? 
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Explore the World of Trade 


Without foreign trade, Japan could never have become the prosperous nation it is today. Can 
you imagine what your life would be like without trade? The following activities will help you 
gain a deeper understanding of trade and its importance in today’s world. 


Develop Major Understandings 


Do research to discover the answers to the following questions about trade. 


1. What is trade? Give at least five examples. 


























2. What is the difference between wholesale and retail trade? Give an example of each. 






































3. Why is transportation important to trade? (You may wish to illustrate your answer with 
an example.) 
































4, What is advertising? Why is it important to trade? 





























o7, 




















Assembling transistors. Japan exports radios, cameras, and many other high-quality products to the Unite 
States. What products in your school and your home were manufactured in other countries? 


5. What does each of the following terms mean in relation to foreign trade? 


tariff free trade protection 
































6. What are some of the advantages of free trade? Do you think there may be some disadvan- 
tages? If so, explain your answer. 









































Good Sources of Information: The World Book Encyclopedia * Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 
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Test a Generalization 
Do research to find facts that support the fol- 
lowing generalization, or that disprove it. 


Through trade, all people on earth can 
have a better living. 


The following suggestions will guide you in 
carrying out this project. 


1. Be sure you understand what a generaliza- 
tion is. A generalization is a general rule 
or principle that shows a relationship be- 
tween two or more concepts. For example, 
the generalization above shows a relation- 
ship between the concepts “trade,” “all peo- 
ple on earth,” and “a better way of life.” 


2. Think of the smaller ideas contained in each 
concept. For example, the concept “trade” 
includes the ideas of buying groceries in a 
supermarket and selling manufactured goods 


to another nation. Can you think of other 
ideas that “trade” includes? 


3. As you do research, consider the following 
questions. 

a. How does trade help people meet their 
needs for food, clothing, and shelter? 

b. How does trade between different regions 
of a country or between different nations 
benefit people? 

c. How does trade help people satisfy their 
desire for pleasure and enjoyment? 

d. How does trade make it possible for peo- 
ple to have more leisure time than they 
would have if there were no trade? 


4, List the facts you find that support or dis- 


prove the generalization. 
Good Sources of Information: 
Japan, Chapter 6. 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 


A wharf in Tokyo Port. How does trade between regions of a country or between nations help people have 
a better way of life? In what ways has trade helped to make your life better and more enjoyable? 


























Hold a Trade Fair 


To learn more about the importance of trade in your life, hold a trade fair in your classroom. 
The entire class may wish to work on this project. 


il 





Make a list of twenty to thirty products found in your school and in your home. Indicate 
the state or country in which each product was made. 


Exhibit some of these products in your classroom. If you wish, you may include in your 
exhibit empty containers and photographs or drawings of products. Label each product with 
the name of the state or country in which it was manufactured. 


Do research to find out what products are manufactured in your community. To what parts 
of our country and to what foreign countries are these products shipped? You may wish to 
talk to local businessmen to secure this information. The chamber of commerce in your 
community may also be able to help you. 


Make exhibits of some of these products or show photographs and drawings of them. Label 
each product with the name of the manufacturer and the countries of the world to which it 
is shipped. 


Discuss as a class some of the ways in which trade between your community and other parts 
of the world helps the people of your community enjoy a better way of life. You may wish 
to invite other classes and your parents to visit the trade fair. 


Your project will be more successful and more interesting if everyone follows these guidelines 
for working together. 


1. Do your part. 4. Give all members of your group a chance 
to be heard, and be ready to appreciate the 
work and ideas contributed by each person. 


5. Be friendly, thoughtful, helpful, and cheer- 
3. Share your ideas with your classmates. ful. 


2. Follow the rules that you and your class- 
mates have decided upon. 


Check Your Understanding 


Ihe 
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Imagine that the Japanese government has decided to place high taxes and other trade restric- 
tions on raw materials, food, and manufactured goods imported from foreign countries. Do 


you think these restrictions would affect Japan’s standard of living? Explain your answer. 









































2. Large, modern Japanese industries are paying their workers higher wages than ever before. 
These industries also have enough money to enlarge and improve their factories. How is this 
possible? 

















3. Japan’s exports are no longer mainly textiles and toys. Why? 














4. What facts help to explain why a number of United States companies manufacture products 
in Japanese factories? 




















Check Your Skills 


Finding Information 


In this unit, you have had many opportunities to locate information in books and other written 
materials. List the three main steps you should follow when looking for information in written 
sources. 


i 











Mp 








3. 


Now check your answers by referring to “Reading for Information” on pages 164 and 165 in 
Africa. Are your answers correct? 








Al 


























Using Japan as your source, see how quickly you can locate the answers to the questions below. | 
After each question, give the following information: 


a. the number of the page or pages on which you found the answer 
b. the length of time it took you to find the answer 


c. the answer 
1. At what age do Japanese children begin elementary school? 


Page 











Time 





Answer 








2. About how many people live in the city of Kyoto? 


Page 








Time 








Answer 





3. What are Japan’s four main ports? 


Page 








Time 








Answer 











4. Why are farms larger on Hokkaido than on the other islands of Japan? 








Page 





Time 














Answer 











5. From what two resources are petrochemicals obtained? 


Page 





Time 





Answer 








Compare your answers to the questions with the answers given by other members of your class. — 
Also compare the length of time it took you to find the answers. Then evaluate your own ability 
to locate information. In what ways can you improve your skill? Write down your evaluation. 


A2 





Examine Your Attitudes 


In this unit, you have explored some of the reasons for Japan’s amazing progress since World 
War II. With this knowledge as background, consider carefully each of the numbered statements 
below. Then answer the questions that follow each statement. 


1. A nation’s prosperity depends more on the skills and attitudes of its people than on the re- 
sources that nature has provided for them to use. 


a. Do you agree with this statement? Why, or why not? 











b. Do you believe that the skills and attitudes you develop can affect your life? Explain your 
answer. 














c. Do you believe that your skills and attitudes can affect your community and the nation? 
Why, or why not? 





2. A nation will not move ahead unless its people are willing to make changes when they are 
needed. 


a. Do you agree with this statement? Why, or why not? 

















b. Does change necessarily mean improvement? Explain your answer. 

















c. What do you think a person should consider before making changes? 














d. Do you try to be aware of changes that are taking place in your community, in the na- 
tion, and in the world? Why, or why not? 
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Most of India’s people are very poor. They 
do not have the food they need for good health, 
and they live in dirty, run-down housing. Why 
do so many of India’s people live in poverty? 
What is India’s government doing to help these 
people have a better way of life? Try to dis- 


Generalizations and 


1. India’s standard of living is very low. 
2. India faces many serious problems, includ- 
ing the following: 
a lack of industry 
a shortage of food 
unemployment 
poor housing 
serious illness 
a lack of education 
discrimination 


Main Source of Information: India, Chapter 21. 





A Country That Faces Great Problems | 


cover the answers to these two questions as 
you investigate the problems that India faces 
today. The activities in this study unit sug- 
gest many other interesting questions to ex- 
plore. These activities also give guidelines for 
carrying on your research. 


Facts To Think With 


a lack of national unity 
disputes with neighboring countries 

3. Many of India’s problems are closely re- 
lated. For example, large numbers of peo- 
ple cannot find jobs because they are un- 
able to read and write. 

4, India’s leaders are trying to solve the coun- 
try’s problems, but much more progress 
must be made before the people will have 
a better way of life. 





Solving India’s serious problems, such as poor housing, illness, and unemployment, is a very difficult task. | 
Although government programs have led to some improvements, much more progress must be made before India’s 


people will have a better way of life. 


um section of Madras fe 





Build Your Vocabulary 


standard of living underdeveloped dialect contagious 


caste famine discrimination 


As you do research about the problems of India, try to discover the meanings of words and terms 
that are new to you. Keep a list of these and make them part of your vocabulary. You will want 
to include the words above if you are unfamiliar with them. The suggestions on pages 191-192 in 
India will help you discover what they mean. Test your understanding by using these words and 
terms to complete the sentences below. 


1. Raman and Jivan both speak Bengali, one of India’s major languages. However, they have 
difficulty communicating. They do not pronounce words in the same way, and they sometimes 
use different words to mean the same thing. This is because Raman and Jivan do not speak 


the same 





2. Measles is spread by contact. Therefore, it is a disease. 





3. A Hindu priest in India will not eat food cooked by a member of a lower 





4.In some places in India, former Untouchables are not allowed to eat in public restaurants. 


This is an example of 





5. Many of the things that most Americans take for granted, such as automobiles and television 





sets, would be considered luxuries by most of India’s people. This is because the 


is much higher in the United States than in India. 





6. In India, most of the work is done by hand or with a few simple tools. This is the main reason 


why India is 





7. In 1966 and 1967, the lack of rainfall ruined crops in eastern India. There was a threat of a 


severe 
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Develop Understandings Through Research 

Do research to discover the answers to the following questions about the problems India faces 
today. Take careful notes so that you will be able to write a clear, complete answer to each 
question. The suggestions on pages 189-190 in India will help you locate the information you 
need. 


1. a. What are two reasons why farmers in India cannot raise enough food for India’s people? 











b. In what ways is the government of India trying to solve the food shortage? 








A farmer plowing his field. Farmers in India cannot raise enough food for all of the country’s people. Why? 

















2. a. Give four reasons that help to explain why large numbers of people in India suffer from 
serious illness. 








b. What are India’s leaders doing to try to solve the country’s health problems? 








3. What facts help to explain why about three fourths of India’s people cannot read and write? 








4. a. In India, who were the Untouchables? 





b. In what ways has the Indian government tried to make life better for the former Un- 
touchables? 





). Why has it been difficult for the people of India to work together to solve their problems? 








6. How have the disputes between India and its neighbors China and Pakistan held back India’s 
progress? 








7. What does the term “vicious circle” mean? 





Describe at least one vicious circle of underdevelopment that exists in India today. 




















Main Source of Information: 
India, Chapter 21. 
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A traveling health clinic. Why do large numbers of people in India suffer from serious illness? What is the | 


government of India doing to help solve the country’s health problems? 


Learn From a Guest Speaker 
Many people from India attend colleges and universities in the United States. If there is an 
Indian student living in or near your community, invite him to talk to your class about his 


country and its problems. To help him prepare for his talk, give him a list of the questions | 


members of the class would like him to answer. Among the questions you may wish to ask are 
the following: 


1. What do you think are the most serious problems facing India today? 
2. What efforts are being made to solve these problems? 

3. How much progress has been made? 

4. What more do you think needs to be done? 


During his talk, listen carefully and critically to what your guest speaker says. Take notes on 
points he makes that you want to remember. When he has finished, discuss as a class the under- 
standings you have gained. 

Keep Up With Current Events 

Newspapers and magazines often contain articles about India and its problems. With your class- 
mates, make a bulletin board display of articles you find that are especially interesting and 
informative. Include pictures in your display if possible. Then, as a class, discuss and evaluate 
the information presented in the articles. Keep in mind the suggestions for evaluating informa- 
tion presented on pages 192-193 of India. 
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Questions To Guide Your Research 


The United States and the other developed 
nations of the world have undergone a great 
change known as the Industrial Revolution. 
In India and many other nations, however, 
the Industrial Revolution is just beginning. Do 
research to find out what the Industrial Revo- 
lution is, and how it has changed the world. 
Use the following questions as a guide. 


1. What three main developments make up the 
Industrial Revolution? 


2. What facts help to explain why the Indus- 
trial Revolution began in England? 


3. Explain the importance of each of the fol- 
lowing inventions and developments in rela- 
tion to the Industrial Revolution: 


the spinning jenny and the spinning mule 
the power loom 

the cotton gin 

the steam engine 

the Bessemer and open-hearth methods 
of steelmaking 

f. the diesel engine 

g. mass production 

h. the assembly line 


co Bo of 


4. Why have improvements in transportation 
and communication been important to the 
Industrial Revolution? 


5. The United States and several other coun- 
tries are now moving into a new stage of 
the Industrial Revolution that includes auto- 
mation. What is automation? 


6. Give at least three ways in which the Indus- 
trial Revolution helps people to live better. 


7. The Industrial Revolution has brought prob- 
lems as well as progress. Describe some of 
the problems that increased industrializa- 
tion has helped to create. 


: Explore the Industrial Revolution 


8. Do you think the Industrial Revolution will 
ever come to an end? Explain your answer. 

Good Sources of Information: 

The World Book Encyclopedia. 


Pratt, Fletcher. All About Famous Inventors and Their 
Inventions. New York: Random House, Inc., 1955. 


Solve an Interesting Problem 


India is an underdeveloped country because 
it has not yet experienced the Industrial Revo- 
lution. Since 1947, when the country became 
independent, India’s leaders have been work- 
ing hard to develop modern industry. However, 
little progress has been made. 


Why has industry been slow to develop 
in India? 
To solve this problem, you should follow the 
steps below. (See pages 6-7 in India for a com- 
plete description of the problem-solving method. ) 


1. Do some general reading about the needs of 
industry. 


2. Consider all possible solutions to the prob- 
lem and list them. These possible solutions 
are known as hypotheses. In forming your 
hypotheses, consider the following: 





a. the availability of money for starting 
new industries in India 


b. the skills and attitudes of the Indian 
people 

the availability of power to run machines 
markets for goods manufactured in India 


India’s natural resources 
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roads and other transportation facilities 


3. Test your hypotheses by doing research to 
find facts that support them or that disprove 


them. 

4. Summarize what you have learned. Prepare 
an oral or written report explaining the solu- 
tion or solutions you believe to be correct. 
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India is a densely populated country with a very low standard of living. The United States is 
much less densely populated, and it has a high standard of living. As a class, discuss the follow- 
ing statement. 


A country that is densely populated cannot have a standard of living as high 
as that of a less densely populated country. 


Do you believe that this statement is true? Why, or why not? Before you discuss your opinions 
with your classmates, do some careful research and critical thinking. The following suggestions 
will help you carry out this project successfully. 


1. Find the density of population of each of 2. After you have found each country’s popula- 


the countries listed below. Population den- tion density, do additional research to dis- 
sity can be figured by dividing the total cover what the standard of living is in each 
number of people in the country by the coun- country. Keep in mind that standard of living 
try’s total number of square miles. means the average living and working con- 


ditions of people. For example, in a coun- 
try that has a high standard of living, most 
The Netherlands Canada of the people have adequate food, clothing, 


India Japan Algeria 
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and housing. They also have good educational 
opportunities and medical services available. 
The map on pages 158-159 in India will pro- 
vide helpful information. 


3. During the class discussion, present facts 
to support your opinion. If you disagree with 
the statement being discussed, be prepared 
to suggest factors other than population den- 
sity that may be important in determining 


a country’s standard of living. The guide- 
lines on pages 190-191 in India will help you 
to have a successful discussion. 


Good Sources of Information: 


The World Book Encyclopedia. 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 
Depth-Study Textbooks; The Fideler Company; Grand 
Rapids, Michigan: 
China, 1967 India, 1968 Japan, 1968 
The Netherlands, 1967 





Make a study of one or more of the following topics. The suggestions on pages 187-190 in India 
will help you to locate the information you need and to present it in a clear, interesting manner. 


WHO—Enemy of Disease 


In India, as well as in other underdeveloped 
countries, many people suffer from serious 
illness. An agency of the United Nations called 
the World Health Organization, or WHO, is 
helping many nations to fight disease. Do re- 
search about this international organization 
and then write a report about it to share with 
your class. Include the following information 
in your report: 

a. the purposes of the organization, and the 

date of its founding 


b. the number of nations that are members 
c. the location of its headquarters 


d. some of its accomplishments 


Good Source of Information: 

Epstein, Sam and Beryl. The First Book of the World 
Health Organization. New York: Franklin Watts, Inc., 
1964. 


The Peace Corps 


In an effort to help underdeveloped nations 
solve their problems, thousands of Americans 
have volunteered to serve in the Peace Corps. 
Imagine that you work for the Peace Corps and 
are trying to recruit volunteers. Prepare a talk 
about this organization to present to your class. 
In your talk, include the following information: 
a. the history of the Peace Corps 


jor 


. how Peace Corps workers are chosen 
. how the workers are trained 

. what kinds of work the volunteers do 
. how the workers live 
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some advantages and disadvantages of serv- 
ing in the Peace Corps 


Good Sources of Information: 

Ezickson, Aaron J., Editor. The Peace Corps: A Pictorial 
History. New York: Hill and Wang, 1965. 

The World Book Encyclopedia. 


The Caste System 


Imagine that you are an exchange student from 
India. Write an article for an American news- 
paper describing India’s caste system. In your 
article, include the following information: 


a. when and how the caste system began 


b. the relationship of the caste system to the 
Hindu religion 


c. the caste system in India today 


d. reasons why you feel the people of India 
should, or should not, try to end the caste 
system 

Good Sources of Information: 


Fitch, Florence M. Their Search for God: Ways of Wor- 
ship in the Orient. New York: Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard, 1947. ; 

Savage, Katharine. The Story of World Religions. New 
York: Henry Z. Walck, Incorporated, 1966. 
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Check Your Understanding 


1. Nearly one fourth of all children in India between the ages of six and eleven do not attend 


school. What facts help to explain why? 

















2. Do you think that India’s food shortage could be solved by giving each farmer a tractor? 
Explain your answer? 




















3. What facts about living conditions in India help to explain why so many people suffer from 
serious illness? 














4. Explain the relationship between the teachings of the Hindu religion and: 
a. India’s food problem. 








b. discrimination in India. 








c. the unwillingness of people in India to make necessary changes. 








5. Fourteen major languages and hundreds of different dialects are spoken in India. How does 
this affect: 


a. national unity in India? 








b. education in India? 








6. How are the problems of unemployment and education in India related? 
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How is the high rate of illness in India related to the country’s lack of progress in develop- 
ing industry? 








As the amount of industry increases in India, the percentage of workers who earn their living 
by farming will probably decrease. Why? 








India’s population is growing rapidly. How does this fact help to explain why it is very diffi- 
cult to solve the country’s problems? 
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What do you feel are the most important understandings you have gained as a result of your 
study of India’s problems? 











A crowded street. India’s rapid popu 


lation growth has made 
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the country’s problems more diffi 


cult to solve. 
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Check Your Skills 


Reading for Information 





During your study of this unit, you had to read for information. Now check your skill at reading 
for information. First read the questions below. Then read the paragraphs that follow on this 
page and the next, in order to find the information needed to answer the questions. 

1. What would be a good title for these paragraphs? 














2. Where are the three most heavily populated areas of the world? 











3. List three reasons that help explain why the world’s population has increased rapidly since | 


1800. 

















4. In what parts of the world is the population increasing most rapidly? 




















5. In the years 1958 to 1963, was the rate of population increase greatest in Japan or in South | 


Vietnam? 











6. If the present rate of growth continues, approximately how many people will there be in the 


world thirty-five years from now? 








7. Why does the rapidly expanding population of the world present a great challenge to man- 


kind? 














More than three billion people live in the 
world today. If all these people were evenly 
distributed over the earth, there would be 
about fifty people to each square mile of land. 
This is not the case, however. Some areas 
are very crowded, and others are almost empty. 
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The three most heavily populated parts of the 
world are eastern Asia, southern Asia, and 
Europe. All three are located on the landmass 
of Eurasia or on the islands nearby. All three | 
areas also have land and climate suited to | 
farming. 


The world’s population has more than qua- 
drupled since 1800. Medical advances, improve- 
ments in sanitation, and increased food supplies 
help to explain this increase. Death rates have 
fallen in most areas, while birthrates have re- 
mained high. 


The population of the world is still expand- 
ing. Over the period from 1950 to 1963, the 
rate of increase was 2.2 percent annually. If 
this rate of growth continues, it is estimated 
that the world’s population will double every 
thirty-five years. 


In general, the population of the underde- 
veloped parts of the world is increasing more 
rapidly than the population of the industrialized 


Examine Your Attitudes 


parts. For example, it is estimated that the num- 
ber of people in Japan increased at a yearly rate 
of 1 percent from 1958 to 1963. During these 
years in South Vietnam, however, the annual 
rate of population increase was 3.7 percent. 
This was due mainly to the fact that the birth- 
rate was much higher in South Vietnam than 
in Japan. 

The rapidly expanding population of the world 
presents one of the greatest challenges facing 
mankind. Although the world’s food supply can 
be greatly increased, it probably is not un- 
limited. Some way must be found of bringing 
the world’s birthrates in balance with its present 
low death rates if mankind is to achieve its 
dream of a world free from want. 


In this study unit, you have discovered that one of the reasons why India has not solved its 
serious problems is that the people of India do not have a strong feeling of national unity. With 
this knowledge as background, consider carefully the following statement. 


If a nation is to be strong and prosperous, its people must work together 


to solve their problems. 


Now, answer the following questions. 


1. Do you agree with the statement above? Why, or why not? 


























2. Do you believe you share in the responsibility of working toward solving problems that exist 
in the United States, such as prejudice and poverty? Explain your answer. 
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The History of 
South America 


Do you like to read adventure stories? If so, 
you will enjoy studying the history of South 
America. As you do research, you will read 
about a great Indian empire that stretched for 
several thousand miles along the western 
coast of South America. You will discover how 
that great Indian empire fell to Spanish con- 
querors. You will find stories about men who 
dared to explore an unknown continent. And 
you will discover how courageous men led a 
continent to independence. 

A study of the history of South America is 
much more than exciting entertainment, how- 
ever. As you do research about this continent’s 
past, you will discover important facts and gen- 
eralizations that will help you gain understand- 
ings about the South America of today. You 
will also have opportunities to develop skills and 
constructive attitudes. These understandings, 
skills, and attitudes will help you to prepare 
yourself for a rich and satisfying life. 
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Ruins of the ancient city of Machu Picchu. Long 
before Europeans began coming to the New World, | 
the Inca Indians built a great empire along the western | 
coast of South America. 
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Generalizations and Facts To Think With 


1. Several thousand years ago, primitive 
Indians were living on the continent of 
South America. 


2. The Inca Indians developed a great civi- 
lization. Their empire stretched for sev- 
eral thousand miles along the western 
coast of South America. 


3. In the 1500’s, Spanish and Portuguese 
explorers began coming to the continent 
of South America. 


4. The Spanish and the Portuguese estab- 
lished many colonies in South America 
and ruled most of the continent for 


7. South American countries still face many 


almost three hundred years. 


5. In the early 1800’s, all the Spanish and 
Portuguese colonies in South America 
gained their independence. 


6. During the early years of independence, 
the newly formed governments of South 
America experienced many problems and 
much unrest. 


= 
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problems, such as poverty and illiteracy, 
but many of these countries are making 
progress that will bring their people a 
better way of life. 


Sea 





Main Source of Information: American Neighbors, Part 4: South America. 
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Build Your Vocabulary 





primitive empire social classes 
nobles common people colonies independence 
republic dictators poverty 


When you are doing research about a new topic, what do you do when you come to unfamiliar 
words or terms? Do you skip over them and go on reading? If so, you may miss the meaning 
of what you read. Listed above are words and terms that you will need to understand as you 
do research about the history of South America. These words and terms are italicized in the 
following sentences. Read each sentence carefully to see if you fully understand the meaning 
of the italicized words and terms. If you do not, refer to page 458 in American Neighbors for 
help in discovering the meaning of an unfamiliar word or term. Write a clear definition of each 
italicized word and term. | 


1. Most of the primitive Indians who lived in South America several thousand years ago were 
hunters or fishermen. 














2. The Incas built excellent roads to connect the different parts of their empire. 








3. The people of the Inca Empire were divided into three social classes. 

















4, The nobles enjoyed many privileges that the common people did not have. 














5. Spain ruled its colonies in South America very strictly. 














oy 
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6. While the people of the Spanish colonies in South America were fighting for independence, 
the people of Brazil were still being ruled by Portugal. 











7. In the late 1880’s, Brazil became a republic. 








8. Throughout most of the nineteenth century, dictators ruled in every Spanish South Amer- | 
ican country. 








9. The majority of the people of South America live in poverty. 











Explore the Civilization of the Incas oe 


Hundreds of years ago—before European explorers began coming to the New World—the Inca 
Indians of South America developed a great civilization. They built an empire that extended 
about three thousand miles along the western coast of South America. Then, in the 1500’s, 
the Inca Empire was conquered by soldiers from Spain. The following activities will guide you 
in exploring the amazing achievements of the Incas and in understanding the reasons for the 
fall of their mighty empire. 


A Class Project 


As a class, make a study of the civilization of the Inca Indians. First, the class should be 
divided into committees. Then each committee should select one or two of the following topics 
for special study. (There may be additional topics you would like to explore.) 


a. farming h. social classes and their way of life 
b. government (including information about the 
c. arts and crafts work, clothing, homes, and the food 
d. religion of each of the classes) 

e. architecture i. language 

f. transportation j. record keeping 

g. cities k. education 


The members of each group should make a plan for doing research and decide how they will 
present the understandings they gain. The suggestions on pages 454-455 and 458 in American | 
Neighbors will help you to locate the information you need and to work together successfully — 
in your committees. . 
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In addition to preparing oral or written reports, consider presenting information in ways such 
as the following: 


a.murals (such as a mural showing life in a city) 

b. skits (such as a short play illustrating the daily life of a farmer and his family) 
c. drawings and diagrams (such as a drawing of an Incan suspension bridge) 
d.models and dioramas (such as a model of a terraced mountain slope) 


Share Ideas in a Discussion 


In the early 1500’s the Inca Empire was at the height of its power. Some historians estimate 
that it included as many as ten million Indians. Then, a small army of Spaniards led by Fran- 
cisco Pizarro traveled to South America and conquered the Incas. 


Why did the Inca Empire fall to the Spaniards? 


As a class, discuss this question. To prepare for the discussion, you will need to do research. 
Be sure to refer to the guidelines on pages 454-455 and 457-458 in American Neighbors. Con- 
sider facts about the following: 


a. the civil war between the Inca monarchs 

b. the ability of the common people to organize and defend themselves after the death of their 
leaders 

c. the military strength of both the Incas and the Spanish 


Good Sources of Information: 


Friedman, Estelle. Digging Into Yesterday. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1958. 

Leonard, Jonathan Norton, and the editors of TIME-LIFE Books. Ancient America (Great Ages of Man). New 
York: Time Incorporated, 1967. 

White, Anne Terry. All About Archaeology. New York: Random House, 1959. 


Francisco Pizarro attacking the Inca Indians. In the early 1500's, Spain and Portugal began sending ex- 
plorers and soldiers to South America. The Spanish and Portuguese established many colonies and ruled most 
of the continent for almost three hundred years. 
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[=a] French 
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MAIN LANGUAGE 


Ga Portuguese 
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The main language that is spoken in each | 


South American country gives an important 
clue to that country’s history. Make a map 
and chart that show the relationship between 
language and history in South America. Use 
the following suggestions as a guide. 


1. On a piece of poster board, make an outline 
map and chart similar to those on this page 
and the next. 


2. Do research to discover the main language 
of each country in South America. (Use the 
fact charts in American Neighbors, pages 
434-444.) 


3. In the key of your map, fill in each square | 


with a different color. Then, fill in each 
country on your map with the color that 
symbolizes the main language of that country. 


4. Do research to discover facts about the his- | 
tory of each country that help to explain | 


why that particular language is the main 
language spoken there. Record your find- 
ings in the appropriate spaces on your chart. 
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After the Spaniards began to explore South America in the 1500’s, Spain established a number 
of colonies on this continent. In the early 1800’s, all of the Spanish colonies in South Amer- 
ica won their independence. 









Why did the colonists revolt against Spanish rule? 


Before you begin solving this problem, you may want to review the problem-solving method on 

pages 9-11 in American Neighbors. There are four main steps you should follow to solve a 

problem. 

1.Do some general reading about the history of the Spanish colonies in South America in the 
1700’s and early 1800’s. 
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2. Consider all possible solutions, or hypotheses, and list them. In forming your hypotheses, con- |} 
sider the following: 
a. the way the colonists were governed 
b. Spanish trade restrictions 
c. events that took place in other parts of the world 


3. Do research to find facts that support or disprove your hypotheses. 


4. Summarize what you have learned. Write a summary of your findings, explaining the solutions 
you believe to be correct. 


Make a Time Line 


To understand the history of South America, 
it is helpful to know when important events 
took place. A time line like the one at the right 
can help you gain an image of time. Using this 
time line as a guide, make a time line of South 
American history from 1450 to the present day. 
Follow these steps. 


1. Make your time line on a large piece of 
poster board. 


2. Decide what intervals of time to show on 
your time line, such as fifty years or one 
hundred years. (This sample time line shows 
fifty-year intervals.) 


3. As you do research about the history of 
South America, list the events you consider 
to be most important. On your time line, 
record each event in its proper place. Include 
the date, or approximate date, each event 
occurred. (The time line at right shows four 
events you will want to include.) 


4. To see events in South American history in 
relation to important events in United States 
history, add the following to your time line. 
a. The first European colony is established 

in what is now the United States. 


b. Thirteen colonies declare their indepen- 
dence from Great Britain. 
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c. The Civil War is fought in the United 
States. 
d. The United States enters World War II. 


Test Your Understanding of Time 


The following questions will help you test your 
understanding of time concepts. Use your time 
line to answer questions 2, 3, and 4. 


1. What does each of the following words mean? 


a. century 





b. decade 





The suggestions on page 458 in American Neigh- 
bors will help you discover their meanings. 


2. a. About how many years ago did Columbus 


discover America? 





b. About how many centuries ago did this 





event take place? 


3. In what century did Columbus discover 


America? 





4. How many decades passed between Colum- 
bus’ discovery of America and the establish- 
ment of Portugal’s first settlement in Brazil? 








A Challenging Project 





The United States has long taken a great interest in events in South America and other parts 
of the Western Hemisphere. To develop an understanding of our country’s relations with our 
| Latin American neighbors through the years, form a committee with several of your classmates 
| and investigate the following policies and organizations: 

| The Monroe Doctrine 

The Good Neighbor Policy 
| In doing research about each policy or organization, you may want to investigate the following: 
| a. when and why it was established c. its accomplishments and its failures 

§ b. its specific goals d. howit may have changed through the years 


The Organization of American States 


The Alliance for Progress 


| When you have completed your research, share your findings with the rest of your class. In 
j addition to presenting the information you have found, you may wish to hold a panel discussion 


} based on the following questions. 


fa. Why have Latin American nations some- 
times resented actions taken by the United 
States? Do you think their resentment has 
{ been justified? 

Ib. Do you think all nations of the Western 
Hemisphere have cooperated fully in trying 
to solve serious economic, social, and political 
problems? If not, what are some reasons for 
their lack of cooperation? 

Mc. Do you think that developed nations in other 


parts of the world, such as France and Japan, 
should take part in helping the underdevel- 
oped nations of Latin America? Why, or why 
not? 
The suggestions on pages 452-458 in Amert- 
can Neighbors will help you to carry out this 


project successfully. 
Good Sources of Information: The World Book Ency- 
clopedia « Bowen, David. Hello South America. New 


York: Norton, Inc., 1964 ¢ The Organization of Amer- 
ican States. 
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Check Your Understanding 


1. About how large was the Inca Empire when Francisco Pizarro came to South America? 


2, 
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Describe the explorations of the following Spanish explorers: 








a. Gonzalo Pizarro 




















b. Francisco de Orellana 











c. Pedro de Valdivia 











What part of South America was claimed by Portugal? When and by whom was this claim 


made? 





How did the lives of wealthy Spaniards and Portuguese in South America differ from the 


lives of mestizos and Indians during colonial days? 





Give two reasons why the Spanish colonies in South America rebelled against the rule of 


Spain. 








6. Briefly describe how José de San Martin and Sim6én Bolivar helped free South America from 


Spanish control. 














7. When did the last Spanish soldiers in South America surrender? 





8. Who were Dom Pedro and Dom Pedro II? What important part did each of these men play 


in the history of Brazil? 

















Check Your Skills 


: Support Inferences and Opinions With Facts 

gInformation is not true or significant simply because it is written in a book, newspaper, or mag- 
Jazine, or because it is presented on television. In order to make intelligent decisions, you must 
Sconstantly evaluate what you see, hear, and read. One of the steps you should follow in evalu- 
lating information is to decide if it is a statement of fact, an inference, or an opinion. Do you 
| know how to distinguish between these three types of information? If not, refer to page 456 in 
§American Neighbors. 


Now test your skill in evaluating information by doing the following: 


a. Read carefully each of the following statements. Decide if it is a statement of fact, an 
inference, or an opinion, and put a check mark in the appropriate box. 


b. Give reasons for your choice. 


#1. The Inca Indians did not live in a democracy. 
a. Statement of fact [_] Inference [_] Opinion [ ] 
b. Reasons for your choice: 
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2. The Incas were treated very unfairly by the Spaniards. 


a. Statement of fact [] Inference [_] Opinion [_] 


b. Reasons for your choice: 


























3. During the colonial period, Spain used strict control to rule her colonies. 


a. Statement of fact [] Inference [_] Opinion [_] 


b. Reasons for your choice: 





























4. Not all the colonists in South America wanted their independence from Spain. 


a. Statement of fact [_] Inference [] Opinion [ ] 


b. Reasons for your choice: 


























5. For many years after the colonies in South America became independent, there was no} 
democratic rule. 


a. Statement of fact [_] Inference [] Opinion [ ] 


b. Reasons for your choice: 
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6. It was wrong for Spain to establish colonies in South America. 


a. Statement of fact [1] Inference [] Opinion [] 
b. Reasons for your choice: 























Examine Your Attitudes 


During your life you will express, hear, and read many opinions. Make sure that you understand 
exactly what an opinion is. Then consider carefully the following questions. 


1. Do you think that the opinions you express should be based on facts? Why or why not? 


























2. Do you believe that before you accept or reject another person’s opinion you should try to 
discover facts that support his statement? Why or why not? 
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Yepth-Study Textbooks 


a3 


Multi-media materials. Pupils involved in the research and problem-solving experiences of the new social studies 
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should have access to a wealth of resource materials. These materials must help widen pupils’ understanding of the 
world in which they live as well as help them develop essential skills and build desirable attitudes. 


3 Materials for Students 


‘Instructional resources for the social studies are 
as broad and varied as the imagination and resource- 
fulness of a creative teacher.”’ 

—Howardine Hoffman and Armen Sarafian 


To reach the goals you and your students have 
set, you need more than successful teaching strat- 
egies. You also need a wealth of resource materials 
for students to use as they carry on research and en- 
gage in the process of making discoveries for them- 
selves. You need materials that can arouse your 
students’ curiosity as well as satisfy their search 
for knowledge. These materials must help students 
widen their understanding of the world in which they 
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live as well as help them develop many essential 
skills and build constructive attitudes. 

What kinds of materials should | provide? The ma- 
terials that students can use in the social studies are 
almost limitless. The chart on page 69 lists the main 
kinds of materials you may provide. Information 
about securing and using materials is found in many 
of the publications listed in the Bibliography, on 
page 145. 





Multi-Media Materials 


1. Printed materials. 


a. Depth-study textbooks, such as the Fideler 
World Cultures Social Studies textbooks. 

b. Supplementary textbooks. 

c. Survey textbooks. 


d. Reference works, such as encyclopedias 
and dictionaries. 

e. Library books—both fiction and nonfiction. 

f. Other printed materials, including newspa- 
pers, magazines, historical documents, 
government publications, and teacher-pre- 
pared materials. 


2. Audio-visual materials. 


. Pictures. 

. Films, filmstrips, and slides. 

Maps and globes. 

Charts, graphs, tables, and diagrams. 
Realia, such as actual objects or models. 
Radio and television. 

. Records and tape recordings. 

. Games. 

Community resources, including field trips 
and community surveys. 

Resource people. 
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Guidelines for selecting materials. The following 
questions can serve as your main guidelines in se- 
lecting resource materials for your students. 


1. Will these materials be helpful in reaching the * 


goals my students and I have set? 


2. Are these materials appropriate for the strate- ~ 


gies I intend to use? 
3. Are these materials suitable for my pupils? 
4. Will I have enough materials for all my pupils? 
5. Will these materials be available when my stu- 
dents need them? 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
THE FIDELER TEXTBOOKS 


A main source of information. Pupils engaged in 
the process of discovery will use many resource 
materials in their search for information. One main 
§ source of information will be the Fideler World Cul- 
y tures Social Studies textbooks: 

§ China 


Southeast Asia Europe 
i Japan Africa American Neigh- 
India Soviet Union bors 


Each of these textbooks is useful to the pupil who 
wants to find out things for himself, because each 
provides information in depth. 


The Fideler textbooks help teachers and pupils 
achieve the goals of the new social studies. As Chap- 
ter 1 explains, the goals of the new social studies 
are to help students: 

1. grow in their ability to think clearly 

2. develop an understanding of significant con- 

cepts and generalizations 

3. develop constructive attitudes 

4, gain the fundamental skills needed for success 

in school and in life 
The chart on page 70 describes briefly how the 
Fideler textbooks can be helpful in achieving these 
goals. 

How should the Fideler textbooks be used? The 
Fideler textbooks are resource textbooks. They are 
not designed to be read page by page. The pupil 
does research in these textbooks to find information 
he needs to answer his questions and solve his prob- 
lems. The Fideler textbooks provide a “‘jumping-off” 
place for the pupil. They involve him in the initial 
steps of discovery, provide much of the information 
he needs, and encourage him to do research in many 
other sources to find additional information. 

Communicating with parents about the use of the 
Fideler textbooks. Some parents may be concerned 
when they find out that their children are not read- 
ing all of the material in the Fideler textbooks. Thus, 
it may be wise to communicate with them about 
the goals and teaching strategies of the new social 
studies—and about the importance of using the 


. Fideler textbooks as resource materials. This can 


be accomplished in a newsletter. Or, perhaps you 
will want to meet with parents and demonstrate 
how pupils use the textbooks. 


EXPLORING THE FIDELER TEXTBOOKS 
WITH YOUR PUPILS 


Exploring the Fideler textbooks at the beginning 
of the school year can be an exciting experience for 
your pupils. Involving pupils in an examination and 
discussion of these textbooks will help to motivate 
them and help them to become aware of some of 
their main learning goals. In addition, by observing 
your pupils’ reactions you may be able to appraise 
their ability to use the Fideler textbooks. 

Helping your pupils discover the main features of 
the Fideler textbooks. An introduction to the Fideler 
textbooks should be a discovery experience for your 
pupils. They should be encouraged to discover the 
main features of these textbooks for themselves. To 
initiate this experience, you might simply give each 
student a copy of a textbook (such as Southeast 


Asia) and say: 
) u Continued on page 71. 
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How the Fideler Textbooks Help To Achieve 
the Goals of the New Social Studies 


Goals How the Fideler Textbook? Help Ts Achieve! the Goals 


1. The textbooks explain the prekihreihene method. Rolie problems 

is one of the best ways for pupils to develop their thought processes. 

“To the Student,” which appears in the front of each Fideler text- 

book, explains the problem-solving method in language that slow 

readers can understand. It helps the student to understand why the 

social studies are important, and how the problem-solving method 

Thinkin can help him learn about the world in which he lives. The steps of 
9g problem-solving are then explained. 


We help pupils grow in their 2. The student is challenged with problems to solve. The Fideler textbooks 

ability to think clearly. do not stop with an explanation of the problem-solving method. They 
also challenge the student with problems that lead to intensive in- 
volvement in thinking experiences. 


3. End-of-chapter activities aid in the development of thought processes. 
Questions and projects are found at the end of nearly every chap- 
ter in each Fideler textbook. These activities help the pupil grow 
in his ability to think clearly. 


1. The Fideler textbooks are organized around main concepts and gener- 
alizations from the social sciences. In each of the Fideler textbooks, 
entire chapters are devoted to such concepts as land, people, and 
natural resources. The content of these chapters is drawn from seven 


Understandings social science disciplines. 
To help pupils develop an un- 2. Text, pictures, maps, and charts effectively communicate major under- 
derstanding of significant con- standings. The Fideler textbooks make facts, concepts, and gener- 
cepts and generalizations. alizations “‘come alive,” thereby helping the pupil to understand. 


The text builds vivid images in the reader’s mind. Pictures, maps, 
and charts illustrate understandings presented in the text. 





3. Problems to solve, questions, and projects help the pupil to gain an un- 
derstanding of major concepts and generalizations. 


| 
| 

1. The Fideler textbooks provide appropriate content for attitude develop- 
‘ ment. All of the World Cultures textbooks include information that {il 
| 
| 


Attitudes Tr atinon students build constructive attitudes. (See charts on pages 


MTs (OHIOUS Cleve (ayo ore 2. The textbooks include attitude-building activities. Pupils can develop 


structive attitudes. many desirable attitudes as a result of involvement in learning ex- I 
| periences in the classroom. The Fideler textbooks suggest many | 
activities that will help pupils build constructive attitudes. ! 
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Skills 1. Special sections guide students in skill development. Three skill-building |} 
sections—“To the Student,” “Learning Social Studies Skills,” and i 

To help pupils gain the funda- | “Learning Map Skills’—appear in Fideler textbooks. They provide 
mental skills they need for | the guidelines students need for developing many essential skills. | 
success in school and in life. | 2. The textbooks provide opportunities for pupils to use skills. To gain a | 


skill, a pupil must have many opportunities to practice it. The ac- 
tivities in the Fideler textbooks involve pupils in learning experi- | 
ences that require the use of many different skills. q 








“Take some time to look carefully through 
this book. Try to discover the kinds of in- 
formation it provides, and the ways in which 
it presents information. Also decide how you 
might use this book.” 

Encourage your pupils’ questions and comments, 
but avoid giving them the answers. Instead, chal- 
lenge your pupils with other questions that will 
help them make their own discoveries about the 
textbook. Answering students’ questions immedi- 
ately may destroy the atmosphere of discovery. 

If your pupils have difficulty discovering the main 
features of the textbook, guide them by asking ques- 
tions such as the following: 

‘ 1. How can you quickly find out what this book 
is about? (by using the Table of Contents) 

. How can you find out quickly what a chap- 
ter is about? (by using the gray bands, bold 
topic headings, topic sentences, and pictures) 

3. How might you find the meaning of a word 
you don’t understand? (by using the Glos- 
sary) 

4. How might you quickly find a fact you need 
in order to answer a question? (by using the 
Index, by scanning topic headings and topic 
sentences) 

5. How can you gain information from this 
book without reading the text? (by using 
pictures, maps, charts) 

6. Why do some pages have gray bands around 
them? (special studies, which are not part of 
the main text) 

Exploring the Fideler textbooks in greater depth. 
After your pupils have discovered the main features 
of the Fideler textbooks, they should have opportu- 
nities to explore the books in greater depth—to find 
out how they can actually use them. Therefore, you 
may wish to devote one or more class periods to 
each of the following: 

Problem-solving. Involving pupils in problem- 
solving experiences is one of the best ways of achiev- 
ing the goals of the new social studies. Your pupils 
should discover the ‘“‘how’s and why’s’’ of the 
problem-solving method early in the school year. 
Reading and discussing “To the Student,” found in 
each Fideler textbook, will help pupils understand 
§ how this method can help them to be successful in 
§ school and in life. “To the Student” also outlines 
the steps involved in solving a problem. (Pages 25 
and 26 in this Teacher’s Guide provide a problem to 
solve and a complete explanation of the problem- 
solving method.) However, the steps in problem- 
solving will not be truly meaningful to the student 


bo 


until he has an opportunity to use them. Thus, after 
your students have been introduced to these steps, 
the entire class should solve one problem as a group. 
For this first experience, you may wish to use a 
problem that explores relationships between man 
and the land. Nearly all of the Fideler World Cul- 
tures textbooks include such problems. For example, 
see: 


Japan page 15 
China page 12 
Southeast Asia page 35 
India page 7 


This experience will be even more meaningful if 
your pupils begin by relating the problem to their 
own community. (See pages 86-87.) 

Gaining an overview of a chapter. Pupils reading 
for information should be able to find out quickly 
whether a chapter contains the data they need. 
Thus, it is worthwhile to help your pupils discover 
the usefulness of aids such as the following: 

chapter titles 

topic headings, which identify main ideas 

topic sentences of paragraphs 

pictures and picture captions 

maps and charts 
Let your students examine briefly a chapter such as 
Chapter 1 in Africa. See if they can discover the main 
topics without reading the text. For example, stu- 
dents should discover that this chapter provides in- 
formation about the following: 

1. The Sahara Desert 
. The Atlas Mountains 
. The Nile River 
. The grasslands of northern Africa 
. The tropical rain forest 
. Southern Africa 

7. The Great Rift Valley 
Other chapters provide similar opportunities to use 
this technique in gaining an overview. For example, 
in Chapter 2 in Southeast Asia, gray bands with 
map insets are used to identify the main sections 
of the region. These bands help the student quickly 
locate climatic information about the part of South- 
east Asia he is studying. 

Picture-reading the text. Pupils can read with 
greater comprehension when they create in their 
own minds the same images that were in the 
author’s mind. Reading in this way is called 
“picture-reading.” You may wish to devote several 
class periods to helping your pupils discover the 
value of this skill and how to use it. 

To introduce your pupils to picture-reading, ask 
them to form pictures in their minds as you read 
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aloud to them. For example, you might read the 
following paragraphs about a Japanese fishing com- 
munity, found on pages 75 and 76 of Japan. 


A visit to a Japanese fishing community. In the 
blue waters of the Inland Sea lies a little fish- 
ing community. It is located on a small, green 
island near southern Honshu. When you visit 
the island, you notice that the houses crowd 
nearly to the edge of the sandy beach. Behind 
the settlement of houses, the land slopes up- 
ward. On the lower part of the hillside are tiny 
farm plots, which are usually cared for by the 
women of the community. The rest of the slope 
is covered with trees and thickets of bamboo. 

The narrow, sandy beach is lined with small 
boats, and fishnets are drying in the sun. Near 
the water, some women and girls are digging in 
the yellow sand for clams. Farther along the 
beach, several men and boys are building small 
straw fires beneath their boats. The smoke and 
fire will kill the barnacles and sea worms that 
cling to the bottoms of the boats. Nearby you 
see men and women mending nets. 


When you have finished reading, ask several stu- 
dents to tell about the pictures that flashed across 
their minds. They might say they saw blue water, a 
narrow, sandy beach, fishnets drying in the sun, and 
families working together. Or ask them to draw pic- 
tures of the images they saw in their minds. Then, 
in a discussion, help your students discover that 
they can gain the same kinds of images as they 
read by themselves. You will probably want to spend 
additional class periods helping your students de- 
velop their skill in picture-reading the text. 


Gaining information from pictures and captions. 
Altogether, the eight World Cultures Depth-Study 
Textbooks listed on page 69 include nearly 1,400 
photographs. These pictures provide much valuable 
information for your students to use when they do re- 
search. To introduce students to pictures as sources 
of information, you might ask a question such as, 
“How can pictures be useful to you in studying 
about other countries?” After the class has discussed 
this question, you might use a technique such as 
the one suggested on page 87 of this guide. 

The captions in the Fideler textbooks show rela- 
tionships between the pictures and important under- 
standings from the social sciences. To help pupils 
discover the usefulness of captions, you may ask, 
“Why do the pictures in this textbook have cap- 
tions?” Of course, a caption does not usually 
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describe a picture in detail. Therefore, you may 
wish to refer your pupils to a specific picture and 
caption and ask, “What important information do 
you see in the picture that is not included in the 
caption?” Some pupils may want to write their own 
captions. Encourage them to do this. 

Exploring maps. The maps in the Fideler text- 
books are essential sources of information for pupils 
engaged in social studies research. To help your 
pupils discover the kinds of maps included in these 
textbooks, you might ask, “What kinds of informa- 
tion can you gain from the maps in Southeast Asia?” 
Students may then examine the maps in their text- 
books and discover that maps give information about 
the following: 





land and water features industry 

where people live history 

climate natural resources 
farming transportation 


Pupils develop their ability to read and interpret 
maps over a long period of time. (See Chapter 8.) 
However, introducing them to maps in this way will 
help them to be aware of the usefulness of maps in 
doing research. 

At this time, you may also wish to draw your stu- 
dents’ attention to “Learning Map Skills,” which is 
found in seven of the eight World Cultures text- 
books. (See page 126.) The understandings included 
in this skill-builder should be developed gradually, 
as part of a map skills program. 

“Learning Social Studies Skills.” Most of the 
Fideler textbooks include a _ skill-builder called 
“Learning Social Studies Skills.” (See page 126.) Your 
students will use this skill-builder frequently in de- 
veloping their ability to perform skills used to ob- 
tain knowledge, process knowledge, and to work 
with others. In exploring “Learning Social Studies 
Skills” with your pupils, you may wish to follow 
the progression of ideas offered in the feature it- 
self: 


Why are skills important? 
What are the main social studies skills, and how 
should I develop them? 


In a class discussion, you may help your pupils re- 
late various skills to their personal experiences. This 
will help pupils understand these skills and their im- 
portance. Throughout the year, you will devote class 
time to helping your pupils develop these skills. 
(Also note that many end-of-chapter activities in the 
textbooks refer the student to this skill-builder for 
guidance and for help in self-evaluation.) 








Thinking 


Motivation 


Understandings 


Attitudes 


Skills 


Helping the 
Slow Learner 


Evaluation 


How Social Scientists 
Think and Work 


Part 2 


Solutions to Problems 
Teachers Face 





4 Thinking 


‘“‘The purpose which runs through and 

strengthens all other educational purposes 

—the common thread of education—is the 
development of the ability to think.” * 

—Educational Policies Commission 

of the NEA 


The greatest change in teaching social studies. The 
main difference between the old and the new social 
studies is that greater emphasis is now being given 
to developing the thought processes of pupils. Today, 
more than ever before, we realize that a person’s 
ability to live successfully and fulfill his obligations 
to society depends largely on how well he has 
learned to think. Only by learning how to make 
responsible decisions can he achieve the dignity 
that goes with the freedom offered by our demo- 
cratic society. In fact, unless we help our young 
people develop their ability to think, we are endan- 
gering our freedom. The future of our country may 
depend on how well we accomplish this goal. 

There are two main facts about thinking that are 
especially encouraging for all teachers of social 
studies. First, all pupils can improve their ability 
to think, even the less able learners. Keeping this 
fact in mind encourages us in our efforts to help 
our pupils learn to think. Second, thinking is in it- 
self a rewarding experience. A pupil who learns to 
think gains a source of great pleasure. As he begins 
to enjoy thinking, he seeks more experiences that 
require him to think. Thus, the pleasure gained from 
thinking provides powerful motivation for the pupil 
to develop his thinking ability further. 

Helping pupils develop their ability to think. Our 
pupils make greater progress in developing their 
thinking skills if they know something about the 
nature of these skills. Scholars agree that thinking 
includes a number of diverse mental skills, or thought 
processes. They do not agree, however, on exactly 
how many thinking skills there are or on what to 
call them. As a result, many different ways of de- 
scribing thinking skills have been suggested. The 
classification system outlined in this chapter is one 
that has been used successfully by thousands of 
teachers. It helps pupils comprehend the nature of 
the various thinking skills they are expected to 
learn. This chapter provides examples, sample ques- 
tions, and suggested activities that you may use to 
involve your pupils intensively in experiences that 
will develop their thinking skills. 
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Developing thinking ability is a main goal of the new so- 
cial studies. Today, more than ever before, we realize 
that a person’s ability to live successfully and to fulfill his 
obligations to society depends largely on how well he has 
learned to think. 


Kinds of thinking. The outline below and the chart 
on pages 12-13 are based on a system of classifying 
thinking skills developed by Benjamin S. Bloom and 
other scholars. This system is described in the book 
Taxonomy of Educational Objectives—Handbook I: 
Cognitive Domain. (See Bibliography, page 145 .) 


Kinds of Thinking 





All pupils can improve their ability to use these 
seven thinking skills: 


1. Remembering 4. Application 
2. Translation 5. Analysis : 
3. Interpretation 6. Synthesis 


7. Evaluation 





REMEMBERING 
Remembering is the lowest level of thinking. This 
thought process includes the recall or recognition 
of information previously encountered, such as facts, 
concepts, or generalizations. A person’s knowledge 
consists of all the information he can remember. 
Although knowledge is used in the exercise of all 
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the higher thought processes, questions designed to > 


test only the pupil’s knowledge do not require any 


“Educational Policies Commission, The Central Purpose of American 


Education, (Washington: National Education Association, 1961), Deez 
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thinking ability beyond the level of remembering a. chemicals 
—recalling or recognizing. b. iron and steel 
Examples of remembering: c. food products 
1. Recalling information, such as the names of the d. wood products 
countries in Southeast Asia. e. metal products 
2. Identifying a person shown in a picture. f. aluminum 
3. Recognizing the correct definition of a word or 3. Recalling a concept 
term. Under what general term may the following 
Sample questions: (Based on Japan, Chapters 6 and manufactured products be grouped: 
10) a. plastics 
1. Recalling facts b. synthetic fibers 
List five leading products manufactured in Japan. c. sulfuric acid 
2. Recognizing facts 4. Recalling a generalization 





Which of the following are among the leading 
products manufactured in Japan: 





State a generalization about the relationship 
between trade and industry. 


TRANSLATION 


The next level of thinking is translation, or 
changing information from one form into another. 
For example, in reading a map a pupil must change 
such symbols as lines, colors, and dots into vivid 
mental images of boundaries, rivers, elevation above 


sea 


level, and the number of people living in the 


cities shown on the map. These mental images 
can be expressed in words that provide almost 


the 


same information as the map does. 


Examples of translation: 


1. Reading the notes of a musical score and chang- 
ing them into the tones of a melody that you 
sing. 

2. Translating English into a foreign language. 

3. Writing a description of a painting. 

4, 


Explaining in your own words the meaning of 
something you have read. 





5. 


6. 
dls 


Drawing a picture to explain the meaning of a 
term such as “butte.” 

Using a list of figures to make a graph. 
Changing a story problem into mathematical 
symbols. 


Sample questions: (Based on Japan, Chapter 1 ) 


i 


Suggested Activities From Fideler Textbooks 


Explain the term “delta” in your own words. If 

you wish, you may draw a picture to help ex- 

plain the meaning of this term. 

Use the map on page 14 to answer the following 

questions: 

a. Which of Japan’s four main islands extends 
farthest south? 

b. What is the approximate distance from Tokyo 
to Kobe? 

c. Into what body of water does the Mogami 
River flow? 


Translation 





Using Maps 

A Minerals Chart 
Learning From Maps 
Understanding Terms 
Terms To Understand 
Making a Poster 


Learning From Maps 
Using Map Skills 


Presenting a Puppet Show 


Japan, page 23 

Japan, page 85 

China, page 29 

China, page 140 
Southeast Asia, page 145 
Southeast Asia, page 158 
Southeast Asia, page 177 
India, page 17 

Africa, page 21 


The pupil changes infor- 


mation from one form _ 
_ into another, such as 


using a list of figures to 


European Possessions in 1902 
Conserving Natural Resources (1) 
Learn by Working Together 
Learning About Hydroelectric Power 
Develop Skill in Interpreting Graphs 


Translation is one of the thought processes the student will use in carrying on these activities. 


Africa, page 62 

Africa, page 116 

Africa, page 146 

American Neighbors, page 69 
Soviet Union, page 125 


make a graph. 
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INTERPRETATION — 


Interpretation is the thought process used in dis- 
covering relationships between. two or more facts, 
concepts, or generalizations. It is the kind of think- 
ing a pupil uses when he makes comparisons or 
draws conclusions. 

Examples of interpretation: 

1. Comparing two or more pictures to decide 
whether they are similar or different. 

2. Discovering a cause-and-effect relationship be- 
tween two phenomena. 

3. Finding or recognizing facts to support a gener- 
alization. 

4. Drawing a conclusion from statistics or other 
information. 


Sample questions: 
1. Consider the following statement. 
The Philippines produces more iron than 
North Vietnam. 
Now refer to the map on page 112 of Southeast 
Asia. Decide whether the map proves the state- 
ment, disproves it, or fails to indicate whether 
the statement is true or not. 

2. Cairo, Alexandria, and Johannesburg are the 
three largest cities in Africa. What advantages 
do these three cities have in common that have 
helped them to grow? 

3. Do you think that Addis Ababa will ever grow 
into a leading city like Cairo, Alexandria, or 
Johannesburg? List the reasons for your answer. 


Sample activities: 
1. Desert Lands of the World (from Africa, page 32 ) 
About one third of Africa consists of deserts. 


Interpretation 


Desert lands also cover large areas of Asia, 
Australia, and North America. Choose one of the 
deserts listed below and compare it with the 
great Sahara Desert. 
Gobi Desert Takla Makan Desert 
Negev Desert Mojave Desert 
Share your findings with your class in a report 
that compares the following information about 
each desert: 
a. slze c. temperatures 
b. land features d. rainfall 

Increasing Your Understanding (from Africa, 
page 146) 
Most cities do not grow up by accident. Choose 
two large cities—one in the United States and 
one in Africa. Do some reading about them to 
learn what influenced their growth. Then make 
an oral report to your class about your findings. 
In your research, look for the following influ- 
ences upon the growth of each city: 
a. physical features, such as a river or a good 

harbor 
b. natural resources 
c. climate 
Making Comparisons (from Japan, page 125) 
With your classmates, compare life in a Japanese 
village with life in a small American town. In 
your discussion, you may want to include the 
following topics: 
a. the location of houses, stores, and other build- 

ings 
b. the types of buildings you might see 
c. the occupations of the people 


Suggested Activities From Fideler Textbooks 


Make Good Use of Pictures 
Learning More About Japanese Products 


The pupil discovers re- A Report Topic 


lationships. This thought 


H : Making Compari 
process is used in mak- g Comparisons 


Research Projects (1) 


Getting the Most out of Pictures 


Japan, page 30 

Japan, page 94 

China, page 108 

China, page 171 
Southeast Asia, page 45 
Southeast Asia, page 110 


ing comparisons and 
drawing conclusions. — 
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Learning More About India Today 
Desert Lands of the World 
Increasing Your Understanding 
Discover and Compare 


Exploring Shelter Around the World 


Making Comparisons 


India, page 63 

Africa, page 32 

Africa, page 146 

Soviet Union, page 33 
American Neighbors, page 125 
American Neighbors, page 316 


Interpretation is one of the thought processes the student will use in carrying on these activities. 





APPLICATION 


Application is the kind of thinking a person does 
when he apples what he has learned in the class- 
room to his life outside school. Application requires 
the person to recognize similarities in the new prob- 
lem to problems he has previously encountered and 
to select the method and the information that are 
most suitable for finding a solution. 


Examples of application: 

1. Using a variety of social studies skills to pre- 
pare a good research paper or oral report. 

2. Using a road map to plan a vacation trip. 

3. Using social skills during club meetings. 

4, Voting on issues or candidates, either in school 
elections or in elections outside the classroom. 

5. Applying teaching principles and theories in an 
actual classroom situation. 


Sample question: (Based on American Neighbors, 
“Learning Map Skills,” page 448 ) 

Two airplanes flew nonstop from Vancouver, British 
Columbia, in Canada to Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
Both planes flew at an average speed of 600 miles 
per hour. It took plane “A” 9% hours to make the 
trip, but it took plane “B” only 8 hours. Plane A 
flew over Winnipeg, the island of Newfoundland, and 
Frankfurt, West Germany. Plane B flew over Baffin 
Island, Greenland, and Hamburg, West Germany. 
Why was plane B’s flight time 1% hours shorter than 
plane A’s? Explain how you found your answer. 
Sample activities: 

1. A Problem To Solve (from China, page 117) 
Most of China’s industries are located in the 
eastern part of the country. Why is this so? In 










A Problem To Solve 

Extend Your Knowledge and Improve 
Your Writing Skills 

Completing Paragraphs 

A Class Project 

Keeping Up With the Times 

A Problem To Solve 

Increasing Your Understanding 

Expressing Your Opinion 

Problems of Independence 

Practice Your Writing Skills 

Increasing Your Understanding 

Share Ideas in a Discussion 





China, page 74 

China, page 116 

Southeast Asia, page 69 
Southeast Asia, page 145 
India, page 44 

India, page 111 

Africa, page 62 

Soviet Union, page 24 
American Neighbors, page 92 
American Neighbors, page 144 


making hypotheses to solve this problem, you 

may wish to consider the following questions. 

a. How do the land features affect the develop- 
ment of industry in China? 

b. How do China’s transportation facilities affect 
industry? 

c. How do available natural resources in China 
affect industry? 


Sharing Your Ideas (from India, page 128) 
As a class, discuss the following question: 


Why is India’s standard of living so low, 
and how can the people of India raise it? 


To prepare for this discussion, do research to 

find out how each of the following has affected 

or will affect India’s standard of living: 

a. the Hindu religion 

b. the development of natural resources and in- 
dustry in India 

c. farming in India 

d. the size and growth rate of India’s population 

e. education in India 


Problems of Independence (from Africa, page 62) 

Africa’s new nations face many serious problems. 

As a class, discuss these problems. In your dis- 

cussion, consider the following questions. 

a. What are some of the main problems faced by 
the newly independent countries of Africa? 

b. How do these problems affect the people? 

c. What is being done to solve these problems? 

d. If you were a citizen of one of Africa’s new 
nations, how would you try to solve these 
problems? 


Application 


Suggested Activities From Fideler Textbooks 


Japan, page 32 
Japan, page 49 


The pupil applies appro- 

priate knowledge and | 
skills to the solution of © 
a new problem. 


Application is one of the thought processes the student will use in carrying on these activities. 
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Analysis is the thought process a person uses in 
determining how something is organized. For exam- 
ple, in analyzing complicated information, a pupil 
must separate it into its basic parts to see how they 
were put together and how they are related to each 
other. Analysis is much like interpretation, but the 
pupil is more aware of the steps he must follow to 
reach a solution to a problem. Analysis is used in 
all kinds of critical thinking and problem-solving. 


Examples of analysis: 

1. Separating main ideas from facts that support 
them. 

2. Separating statements of fact from hypotheses 
and conclusions. 

3. Detecting unsupported assumptions, faulty logic, 
prejudice, or propaganda devices. 

4. Distinguishing statements that have no bearing 
on the situation, question, or problem under con- 
sideration. 

5. Recognizing the point of view of a writer, such 
as a reporter or a historian. 


Sample question: 
Read the following two paragraphs, distinguishing 
statements of fact from opinions. When you have 
completed your reading, answer the following ques- 
tions. 
a. Are the statements of fact in these two para- 
graphs contradictory, or could the facts given 
in both paragraphs be true? 


b. What can you tell about the beliefs or atti- 
tudes of the writer of each of these paragraphs? 





Analysis 
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Suggested Activities From Fideler Textbooks 








“During recent years, great changes have been 
taking place in the way goods are produced. Ma- 
chines have been invented that require few, if any, 
human operators. The use of such machinery is 
called automation. With automation, our factories 
are now able to produce greater amounts of goods 
with fewer workers than ever before. Although auto- 
mation has reduced the number of jobs available 
for unskilled workers, it has opened up many new 
and different jobs for highly trained workers. For 
example, large numbers of engineers and other tech- 
nical workers are needed to design and build the 
new machines and to keep them running.” 


“During recent years, a serious problem has 
arisen. In many places thousands of workers have 
been thrown out of work by machines. The use of 
machines that require few, if any, human operators 
is called automation. With automation, factories 
are able to make profits for their owners with fewer 
workers than ever before. Although some engineers 
and other highly trained technical workers are kept 
busy designing, building, and running the new ma- 
chinery, there aren’t many jobs left for the unskilled 
workers whose work has been taken over by these 
mechanical monsters.” 

Sample activity: 
Share Ideas (from American Neighbors, page 141) 
As a class, discuss the following statement. 

Manufacturing cannot become important in a coun- 

try lacking rich deposits of mineral resources. 


Do you believe that this statement is true? Why, 
or why not? 








The pupil separates com- 
plicated material into its 
basic parts to see how 
those parts were put to- 
gether and how they ar 
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Problems To Solve (2) 

Keeping Up With Current Affairs 
Thoughts for Class Discussion (1) 
Enrich Your Knowledge 
Recreation in China 

A Problem To Solve 

Panel Discussion 

Problems To Solve 

Gifts From Ancient Egypt 


Japan, page 42 

Japan, page 65 

Japan, page 65 

China, page 154 

China, page 162 
Southeast Asia, page 85 
Southeast Asia, page 177 
India, page 7 

Africa, page 51 















Make An Outline Soviet Union, page 125 
Think and Discuss Soviet Union, page 184 
Share Ideas American Neighbors, page 141 


Analysis is one of the thought processes the student will use in carrying on these activities. 


SYNTHESIS 
Sample activities: 


Synthesis is the thought process a person uses 
when he thinks imaginatively or creatively. It is the 
process of putting ideas or materials together to 
create a meaningful pattern or structure that did 
not previously exist. 

Examples of synthesis: 

1. Writing something original, which might be a 
paragraph or an entire poem, story, or play. 

2. Writing a report that looks at something in a 
new and different way. 

3. Painting a picture. 

4. Planning an original experiment that will answer 
a question or solve a problem. 

5. Formulating hypotheses to solve a problem, and 
testing them through research or experimenta- 
tion. 

6. Discovering a generalization from facts and 
fact summaries. 

Sample question: 
Read the information about propaganda on page 168 
of Africa. Now, imagine that you are working for an 
advertising agency. Choose a product such as tooth- 
paste or an automobile and write a radio commercial 
or a magazine advertisement that will help to sell 
the product. Display your advertisement in class or 
read your commercial to your classmates. Ask them 
to answer these questions. 

a. Did this advertisement or commercial make use of 

any propaganda tricks? If so, which ones? 

b. Would this advertisement or commercial influence 

them to buy the product advertised? Why, or why 

not? 












A Haiku Contest 

Topics for an Essay 

Make a Bulletin-Board Display 
Making an Exhibit 

“Mother Ganges” 

Share an Imaginary Experience 
A Peace Corps Worker in Africa 
Share an Imaginary Adventure 
Use Your Imagination 

Create and Discuss 

Increasing Your Understanding 
Learn by Working Together 
Share an Imaginary Experience 


1. 


A Haiku Contest (from Japan, page 136) 
From your community library, obtain several 
books of Japanese haiku. Read and discuss these 
poems in class. Then experiment with writing 
your own haiku. Read these aloud in class and 
decide which ones create the most vivid and 
meaningful images. 


Share an Imaginary Adventure (from Africa, 
page 136) 
Imagine that you have been sent to Africa to 
write an article for a travel magazine. Choose one 
of the topics listed below as the subject of your 
article. 
Across the Sahara by Camel Caravan 
A Safari Through Central Africa 
Up the Congo by River Boat 
In your article, describe the following: 
a. any hardships or inconveniences you experi- 
enced during your trip 
b. people you met along the way 
c. the countryside through which you traveled 


Share an Imaginary Experience (from India, page 

104) 

Imagine that you are a Peace Corps worker help- 

ing Indian farmers. Write a letter to your family 

telling about your life in India. Include informa- 

tion about the following in your letter: 

a. the village where you live 

b. your daily life 

c. problems faced by the farmers in the village 
and how you are helping to solve them 


Synthesis 


Suggested Activities From Fideler Textbooks 


Japan, page 136 

China, page 116 

China, page 154 

Southeast Asia, page 177 
India, page 17 

India, page 104 

Africa, page 62 

Africa, page 136 

Soviet Union, page 45 

Soviet Union, page 184 
American Neighbors, page 63 
American Neighbors, page 154 
American Neighbors, page 408 


Synthesis is creative 
thinking. The pupil puts 
ideas together in a form 
that is not only mean- | 
ingful but also new and 
original. = 


Synthesis is one of the thought processes the student will use in carrying on these activities. 
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EVALUATION 


Evaluation is the highest level of thinking. This 
thought process requires a person to use all of the 
other thought processes. In order to evaluate any 
idea, event, or material object, a person must have 
in mind standards against which he can make judg- 
ments. The standards may have been established 
by someone else, or the person may have set up 
his own standards for judging. If a person uses faulty 
standards, or misunderstands the nature of his 
standards, the judgments he makes are likely to be 
faulty also. For example, if a pupil has failed to 
use the thought processes of translation and inter- 
pretation, he may have a false impression of the 
standards he is using. As a result, his judgment 
may be incorrect or false. Helping pupils improve 
their ability to make responsible judgments is a major 
goal of education. Only by learning how to use their 
highest thought process—evaluation—can our citi- 
zens achieve the dignity that goes with the freedom 
offered by our democratic society. 

Examples of evaluation: 

1. Judging the accuracy, logic, and clarity of a 
written communication. 

2. Judging the success of.a class discussion. 

3. Judging how much progress a pupil has made in 
developing his map-reading skills. 

4. Deciding whether you are treating other people 
in a kind and considerate manner. 

5. Deciding which of several conflicting sources of 
information is the most reliable. 

Sample question: 

Read about the Boxer Rebellion (China, pages 56- 

57). Now, imagine that you are going to write a 

report about this uprising. You decide that your 

report should include the following information: 





Evaluation 


The pupil judges wheth- 
er something is accept- 
able, or unacceptable, 
according to definite 
standards: The standards 
may have been set by 
someone else, or by the 
student himself. Evalua- 
tion is the highest level — Hepirennd Busines 
of thinking. 


A Discussion Topic 
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Suggested Activities From Fideler Textbooks 
Topics for Class Discussion (1) 
Sharpen Your Thinking 
Thoughts for Class Discussion (2) 
Topics for Class Discussion (1) 
A Topic for Discussion 
Ideas for Class Discussion 
Making Comparisons (2) 
Understanding India’s Caste System 
Share Ideas in a Discussion 
Exploring Relationships 


Exploring Political Parties 


Evaluation is one of the thought processes the student will use in carrying on these activities. 





a. the causes of the Boxer Rebellion 

b. a description of events during the rebellion 

c. a summary of the results of the rebellion 

You go to your community library to find the infor- 

mation you need to write your report. At the library, 

you find the following: 

a. the translation of a diary written by one of the 
leaders of the Boxer Rebellion 

b. a novel for young people, telling the story of an 
American family attacked by a group of “Boxers” 

c. a book entitled China: 1840-1945, written by a 
professor of Chinese history 

d. an encyclopedia article about the Boxer Rebellion 

e. issues of a New York City newspaper (June to 
September, 1900) containing articles and photo- 
graphs describing the rebellion 

f. the autobiography of a British government offi- 
cial who lived in China during the rebellion 

g. a United States government publication contain- 
ing a copy of the agreement signed by China and 
other nations after the rebellion 

Which of these sources of information do you think 

would provide the best information for your report? 

Which would be least useful? Give reasons for your 

answers. (Keep in mind the suggestions for evalu- 

ating information found on pages 167 and 168 of 

Africa.) 

Sample activity: 

Topic for Class Discussion (from Japan, page112) 

Discuss some of the changes that have taken place 

in Japan since World War II. How has family life ! 

changed? What changes have taken place in the gov- 

ernment? Do you think these changes have been good | 

or bad? What do you think has been the most im- 

portant change in Japanese life since the war? 


Japan, page 41 

Japan, page 85 

Japan, page 65 

Japan, page 112 

China, page 82 

China, page 171 

Southeast Asia, page 45 

India, page 87 

India, page 177 

Africa, page 126 

Soviet Union, page 136 
American Neighbors, page 176 
American Neighbors, page 302 

























Helping students develop their thought processes is a challenging experience for the teacher. Each student, 


regardless of his ability, must have opportunities to develop his thought processes to the fullest extent. 


How can you help your pupils gain proficiency in 
the thinking skills? Pupils develop their thought pro- 
cesses, or thinking skills, in much the same way as 
other skills. In order to gain proficiency in a skill, 
the pupil must first desire to do so. He must expect 
to gain some benefit from the skill, either in school 
or in later life. Another important principle of skill 
development is that the pupil must perform the skill 
personally. He cannot improve his ability solely by 
watching others perform the skill, or by reading 
about it. The pupil must keep practicing the skill, 
and he must practice it correctly if he expects to 
make progress. For example, he will never learn to 
think clearly if he remembers facts incorrectly or 
draws illogical conclusions. In addition, the pupil 
should be aware of standards of adequate perfor- 
mance, and he should continually evaluate his own 
progress. As he gains proficiency in the simpler 
thinking skills such as remembering and translation, 


he should have more opportunities to develop his 
higher thought processes, such as analysis, synthe- 
sis, and evaluation. 

Developing thinking skills through problem-solving. 
In order to develop their thought processes, pupils 
need many opportunities to become intensively in- 
volved in thinking experiences. Most educators 
believe that problem-solving is one of the best ways 
to provide such opportunities. Problem-solving is 
a process, or method, used for finding the answer 
to a question or the solution to a problem. Scholars 
have described this process in various ways. How- 
ever, there is general agreement that problem-solv- 
ing involves a number of more or less distinct steps. 
The outline of the problem-solving method suggested 
in the Fideler textbooks includes the following five 
steps: 

1. The pupil does some background reading about 
a subject he is interested in. 
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Problem-solving provides one of the best ways for pupils 
to develop their thought processes. In addition, it is a 
powerful motivational aid. The feeling of satisfaction a 
pupil gains from solving a problem may motivate him far 
more than any extrinsic reward could do. 


2. The pupil chooses an important, interesting 
problem he would like to solve. His main prob- 
lem may also include smaller problems that he 
must solve in order to find a solution for his 
big problem. Sometimes, the pupil does not 
choose his own problem. Instead, the problem 
may be suggested by the class, the teacher, or 

X the textbook. For example, the Fideler textbooks 
provide a wide variety of problems to solve with 
which pupils are able to make adequate personal 
identification. 

3. The pupil is encouraged to think of as many hy- 
potheses, or possible solutions to the problem, as 
he can: Then he lists the hypotheses that seem 
most likely to be true. 

4. The pupil does research or performs experiments 
to find out which hypotheses seem to be true 
or partly true, and which are false. If his find- 
ings are not conclusive and he is sufficiently 
motivated, he continues his investigations. 

5. The pupil summarizes his findings and conclu- 
sions, usually in a written or an oral report. This 
experience may also provide the basis for think- 
ing and discussion on related topics or problems. 
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Two main kinds of problems to solve. It is useful 
to identify two different kinds of problems that pu- 


\-pils may solve. One. type of problem leads to action 


in which the pupil may be involved personally. For 
example, the problem may be related to a situation 
in the classroom, or to a social problem in the com- 

munity or in the nation. The second kind of problem 
leads to new understandings and attitudes rather 
than to action. The pupil seeks an answer to a ques- 
tion such as “Why?” or “How?” The question may 
be one for which the teacher or instructional mate- 
rials could provide the answer. It may, however, be 
a question for which there is more than one pos- 
sible answer. Through the problem-solving process, 
the student discovers the answer, or answers, for him- 
self. 

Problem-solving motivates the pupil. The problem- 
solving method is a powerful motivational aid. There 
are three main reasons for this. First, this method 
makes use of the child’s natural curiosity—his desire 
to find answers, explore new ideas, and discover 
reasons. Second, the problem-solving method pro- 
vides an opportunity for the pupil to relate his 
learning experiences to his own life. Almost every 
problem can be made interesting to the pupil by 
bringing it down to a personal or local level. Third, 
problem-solving brings intrinsic rewards. The pupil 
gains a feeling of satisfaction, because he feels he 
has accomplished something worthwhile. His feel- 
ing of success may motivate him far more than any 
extrinsic reward, such as a grade, could do. 
XProblem-solving helps pupils develop all of their 
thought processes. Problem-solving provides many 
opportunities for pupils to use all of the different 
thinking skills. For example, in selecting the prob- 
lem to solve, the pupil may need to use the processes 
of remembering, translation, application, and eval- 
uation. The making of reasonable hypotheses re- 
quires creative thinking, or synthesis. In deciding 
which sources of information are the most useful 
for his purposes, the pupil may use mainly transla- 
tion, analysis, and evaluation. To summarize his 
findings, the pupil usually uses the thought pro- 
cesses of translation, interpretation, and synthesis. 
Thus, the entire problem-solving process helps 
pupils develop all of their thinking skills, from re- 
membering to evaluation. 


Social studies and problem-solving. Social studies 
classes provide many excellent opportunities for 


Xpupils to solve significant problems. In addition to 
» helping them develop their thinking skills, problem- 


solving usually leads to the development of impor- 
tant understandings and attitudes. 
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Students learn when they are interested—when they feel a real need or desire to understand themselves 
and the world in which they live. When the learner is involved in exploring and discovering relationships for 
himself, motivation is frequently sustained from one day to the next. 


5 Motivation 


“If we help boys and girls learn the processes of discovering 
knowledge and ways of working for themselves, we need not 
give our energies to finding fascinating ways to hold their atten- 
tion or whip up their enthusiasm. The strong urge to pursue 


learning comes from within.''* 


Pupils learn when they are interested—when they 
feel a real need or desire to understand themselves 
and the world in which they live. But how can you 
arouse their interest? Fortunately, young people are 
naturally curious. The “problem” of motivation, 
therefore, is to find effective ways of arousing and 
sustaining their curiosity so that they will be eager 
to learn. This chapter discusses some basic principles 
of motivation, and explores specific strategies you 
may use to involve your students in discovery ex- 
periences. 





1. The expectation of rewards motivates pupils to 
learn. Rewards are an integral part of motivation. 


—Lucile Lindberg 


Pupils expect praise, good marks, or other extrinsic 
rewards for their efforts. It is important, however, 
for intrinsic rewards of learning to become more 
meaningful in each pupil’s life. The pupil will gain 
these rewards as he experiences the pleasures of 
discovering knowledge for himself. 

2. Motivation is closely related to the pupil’s goals 
—and to his success in reaching these goals. A pupil 
becomes involved in a learning activity when he 
feels it will help him to achieve a goal that is im- 
portant to him personally. To be motivating, there- 
fore, teacher-made goals must be related to the 
individual’s interests, needs, and experiences. You 
should help each student set realistic goals for him- 
self and help him to realize some measure of success 
in reaching those goals each day. When the student 


*“T earning Through Searching,” Childhood Education, October, 1961, p. 60. Reprinted 
by permission of Lucile Lindberg and the Association for Childhood Education Inter- 83 
national, 3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N. W., Washington, D.C. © 1961 by the Association. 








knows that he is making progress in achieving his 
goals, he becomes motivated to continue his involve- 
ment in learning experiences. 

3. Pupil involvement helps make motivation self- 
sustaining. When the pupil is involved in exploring 
and discovering relationships for himself, motivation 
is frequently sustained from one day to the next. 


Teaching Suggestions 


In this section, we will consider seven ways in 
which you can motivate pupils to become involved 
in thinking experiences. 

1. Involving pupils in goal-setting. 

2. Asking thought-provoking questions. 

3. Drawing upon pupils’ special interests and abili- 
ties. 

4. Building upon pupils’ previous learning experi- 
ences. 

5. Creating a stimulating classroom environment. 

6. Involving parents. 

7. Using Fideler textbooks. 

Involving pupils in goal-setting. When a pupil takes 
an active part in setting the goals for a social studies 
unit, he is usually interested in participating in ex- 
periences that will help him achieve those goals. 
Chapter 2 of this Teacher’s Guide includes specific 


suggestions for encouraging pupils to take an active 


part in setting goals. 

Asking thought-provoking questions. Questions are 
a highly effective means of motivating and involv- 
ing pupils, especially if you ask questions that en- 
courage the use of the thought processes above the 
level of remembering. Chapter 4 provides many 
examples of questions that can help pupils to be- 
come intensively involved in thinking experiences. 
Of course, the questions that pupils ask may also 
be thought provoking. In fact, these may be the 
most fruitful questions of all, because they often 
relate to needs or experiences shared by many 
students in the class. 

Drawing upon the special interests and abilities of 
pupils. Each pupil has his own special interests and 
aptitudes. In the classroom episode described on 
pages 102 and 103, Mr. Adams used Jim’s interest 
in engines to involve him in a study of the Industrial 
Revolution. The strategy he used is often effective 
in motivating pupils. When a pupil has had a suc- 
cessful learning experience related to something that 
is especially interesting to him, he is usually moti- 
vated to become involved in similar experiences. 

Social studies classes provide countless opportu- 
nities for pupils to work on projects that encourage 
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the development of special interests. These activities 
range from making a map to conducting an experi- 
ment to writing a story. The end-of-chapter activi- 
ties in the Fideler textbooks suggest numerous proj- 
ects. You will be able to think of many more. 


Building upon students’ previous learning experi- 
ences. It is often desirable to relate a new learning 
experience to something your students already know 
(or think they know). For example, suppose you want 
to involve your students in a study of India’s prob- 
lems. Most of them will already have some know]- 
edge of this subject. Thus you might ask, “What 
are some of the serious problems that India faces 
today?” In response to this question, your students 
might make statements such as the following. 

The people don’t have enough food. 

They don’t have enough schools. 

A lot of the people are sick. 

There aren’t enough jobs to go around. 

After your students have discussed what they already 
know about India’s problems, you might ask, “Why 
do you think India has problems such as these?” 
The hypotheses that your students offer should be 
written on the chalkboard or on a chart, even if 
they are erroneous or misleading. Then you could 
say, ‘“Let’s try to find out which of these possible 
explanations are correct.” 

You may wish to organize your students into 

groups and have each group investigate one of the 
explanations that has been proposed. As the stu- 
dents do research to test the hypotheses, they may 
discover additional problems that India faces. They 
may also find that they need to do further research, 
if the suggested hypotheses are not sufficient to ex- 
plain India’s underdevelopment. 
X<As your students explore the problems of India, 
they will become involved in many thinking experi- 
ences that will help them gain major understandings 
about our world. They will also have numerous op- 
portunities to build constructive attitudes about 
other people and to develop fundamental social stud- 
ies skills. (See pages 86-87 of this guide for another 
example of how you may use what your students al- 
ready know to involve them in a problem-solving 
experience. ) 


Creating a stimulating classroom environment. Pro- 
viding a rich learning environment is one of the best 
ways of stimulating and maintaining pupil interest. 
This involves not only providing a variety of mate- 
rials in the classroom (see Chapter 3), but also 
creating an atmosphere in which your pupils feel 
free to investigate and experiment. Carefully pre- 





Can You Identify This Country? 





How can you find more information? 


A bulletin-board display designed to promote discovery. Creating a stimulating classroom environment is one of the 
best ways of arousing and sustaining student interest. This involves not only providing a variety of materials, but also 
creating an atmosphere in which students feel free to investigate and experiment. 


pared displays may fail to involve pupils unless the 
classroom is a true laboratory for learning—a place 
where each student has opportunities to participate 
fully in thinking experiences. 

You may wish to arouse interest at the beginning 
of a social studies unit by exhibiting various mate- 
rials in the classroom. These displays should pro- 
mote discovery, rather than give students informa- 
tion. For example, at the beginning of a study of 
China, you could make a bulletin-board display 
using pictures from the China Visual Teaching Port- 
folio.* The illustration above shows how this might 
be done. (Note that the picture captions have been 
covered up.) A bulletin-board display such as this 
does not inform the student; instead, it involves 
him in thinking experiences. 

Although teacher-prepared displays may be effec- 
tive at the beginning of a unit, the pupils them- 
selves should create most of the exhibits in the 
classroom. Their involvement will aid in motivation 


and will provide opportunities for them to use their 
special talents. 

A classroom “social studies center” can also be 
effective in sustaining motivation. Such a center 
may include items such as the following: 

1. Books, magazines, pamphlets, and other written 
materials 

. A current-events bulletin board 

. A picture file 

. Commercial social science games and puzzles 

. A globe 

. Realia, such as samples of soil or farm products 

. File cards or a notebook listing important social 
studies words and terms, with a pupil-developed 
definition of each 

8. Pupil-created social studies puzzles or problems 

9. A file of outline maps 

Of course, a social studies center will be effective 

only if pupils have opportunities to contribute to it 

and to use it frequently. 
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*For each Fideler textbook, there are corresponding Fideler Visual Teaching materials, consisting of a Visual Teach- 
ing Text, a Visual Teaching Portfolio containing 45 large pictures, and a research guide. A price list and order 85 
blank may be obtained from The Fideler Company, 31 Ottawa Avenue N.W., Grand Rapids, Michigan 49502. 





These are only a few of the ways in which a func- 
tional, stimulating classroom environment may be 
developed. You and your pupils will be able to think 
of many more. Making the classroom a laboratory 
for learning will bring rich rewards in terms of pupil 
interest and achievement. 


Involving parents. It is usually very beneficial to 
provide parents with information about the social 
studies program. If parents are aware of your goals 
and how you plan to achieve them, your program will 
be more successful. Early in the school year, there- 
fore, you may wish to hold a meeting with parents 
in order to do the following: 


1. Explain the goals of the new social studies and 
the specific goals that you and your pupils have 
established for the year. 

2. Explain the teaching strategies of the new social 
studies and show the parents how they can use 
these strategies at home to promote discovery. 

3. Show the parents the materials their children 
will be using. (You will want to explain that 
pupils will do research in the Fideler textbooks, 
rather than read the textbooks page by page.) 

4. Suggest that parents encourage their children 
to bring in newspaper and magazine articles 
related to topics being investigated. 
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5. List some of the places a family might visit to en- 
rich and extend classroom experiences. 

Using Fideler textbooks. Several features of Fide- 
ler textbooks are especially appropriate for involving 
pupils in thinking experiences. 

“To the Student.” This skill-builder, found in 
each Fideler textbook, explains to pupils how the 
social studies and the problem-solving method can 
be valuable to them. Reading and discussing “To 
the Student” with your pupils at the beginning of 
the school year can help to arouse their interest 
in the learning experiences that lie ahead of them. 

Problems To Solve. Presenting pupils with prob- 
lems to solve is an excellent way of involving them. 
Altogether, the Fideler World Cultures Social Studies 
textbooks suggest more than one hundred problems 
to solve. 

When using one of the problems in a Fideler text- 
book to arouse interest, it is helpful to begin by re- 
lating it to something with which pupils are already 
familiar. For example, assume that you want your 
students to solve the problem on page 32 of Africa: 








How does Africa’s climate affect the people 
who live there? 


Before your pupils actually begin forming hypoth- 
eses and doing research to solve this problem, you 


Terraced hillsides in Japan (from Japan, page 66). Documentary photographs can often be used to involve students 
in thinking experiences. The natural curiosity of students will lead them to ask many questions about a picture 
such as this one. These questions may then serve as the basis for research and problem-solving experiences. 
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A map showing rainfall. Maps are useful in motivating students to discover patterns and relationships for themselves. 


might interest them in a similar problem about their 
own community. 

How does climate affect the people in our 

own community? 

Students can then hypothesize about ways in which 
climate affects them and other people in the commu- 
nity, and they can do research to test their hypoth- 
eses. After students have become involved in solving 
the problem at a local level, they may be eager to 
see if the hypotheses that were judged to be true for 
their own community can be used in solving the prob- 
lem about Africa. 

Pictures. The hundreds of pictures in the World 
Cultures textbooks are also effective in arousing in- 
terest. For example, to involve your students in think- 
ing about ways in which land features affect people 
in Japan, you could refer them to the picture on the 
opposite page and ask: 

What does this picture tell us? 
The natural curiosity of pupils will lead them to ask 
many additional questions about the area shown in 
the picture, such as: 

How do the people make their living? 

Why does the land rise like stairsteps? 


Why are crops grown on the hillsides? 
What is the climate like? 


Encourage your pupils to find their own answers to 
these questions. In doing this, you will be helping 
them to think and to discover important relation- 
ships. If you supply the answers, you may kill their 
desire to discover for themselves. 


Maps. Like the pictures, the maps in the Fideler 
textbooks can be used to encourage pupils to dis- 
cover patterns and relationships for themselves. For 
example, you might refer your pupils to the maps 
on pages 12-13, 39, 78, 95, 112, and 135 of South- 
east Asia. Then, you could ask questions such as 
these: 





“ What information can we gain from each map? 
What information can we gain by comparing 
these maps? 

What questions come to your mind as you 
study these maps? 

How can you find the answers to your ques- 
tions? 

Other maps in the Fideler textbooks can also be 

used in this way. 
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Pupils in a social studies class. Each pupil in our schools today will devote a large part of each day throughout 
his life to acquiring and thinking with three main kinds of understandings—concepts, facts, and generalizations. 
Teachers are entrusted with the great responsibility of selecting the understandings that shall be taught and choos- 
ing the teaching strategies that will best develop these understandings. 





6 Understandings 


‘Young people require an adequate background of concepts 
and facts, and they need to learn how to put these together 
in the process of generalizing, if the big ideas are to be in- 


vested with meaning.’’ 


To live successfully in today’s complex world, 
each pupil must have at his command a knowledge 
of certain basic concepts, facts, and generalizations. 
If in later life he lacks essential knowledge about 
himself, his country, and the world, he will never 
adequately understand what is going on around him 
and why things turn out for him as they do. Our 
pupils’ need for knowledge that will help them 
understand themselves and the modern world in 
which they live has increased dramatically during 
the past twenty-five years. During this short space 
of time a knowledge explosion has greatly increased 
the complexities of life and the challenges that con- 
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front each boy and girl. Science and rapidly advanc- 

ing technology have brought most of the changes 

that have revolutionized so many aspects of our 
thinking and living during the past twenty-five years. 

For example: 

1. The new knowledge discovered by scientists during 
this period greatly exceeds all scientific discov- 
eries made previously. 

2. A dramatic new visual means of communication, 
television, has now entered about 95 percent of 
our homes. This new communication medium is 
giving young people a broader knowledge of the 
world than ever before. It is also presenting them 


with images of violence, crime, war, unrest, and 

revolutionary changes with a force and intensity 

never equaled previously by any other commu- 
nication medium. 

3. Today, spacecraft are exploring the distant plan- 
ets of Venus and Mars, an achievement far beyond 
our dreams only a few years ago. 

4. Since the explosion of the first atomic bomb in 
1945, the use of atomic energy has become an 
accepted reality. Each year, a larger percentage 
of new power plants depend on atomic energy for 
the production of electricity. 

5. Millions of machines that were once operated by 
human hands are now run automatically, being 
directed by other machines instead of by people. 
Developments such as these have given us a world 

that is confusing as well as challenging. Helping 
more of our young people gain the understandings, 
attitudes, and skills needed for good citizenship in 
such a world has become one of the most urgent 
problems facing our nation today. 

In our schools today teachers are entrusted with 
the great responsibility of helping students acquire 
the understandings—the concepts, facts, and gen- 
eralizations—that are essential for living success- 
fully in our complex world. In most school systems, 
this trust includes: 

1. selecting the concepts, facts, and generalizations 
that shall be taught 

2. choosing the teaching strategies that will best 
develop the understandings that are selected 

3. evaluating the pupil’s progress in gaining these 
vital understandings 

This chapter explores some of the principles that 

teachers may use for fulfilling this trust. It also out- 


lines some of the ways in which the Fideler text- 
books will be Sladen 



































Main Principles 


1. Three main kinds of understandings. Each pupil 
in our schools today will devote a large part of each 
day throughout his life to acquiring and thinking 
with three main kinds of understandings. These are: 
a. concepts—ideas that can be represented by 
general words or terms 
b. facts—everything that exists or has hap- 
pened 
c. generalizations—general rules or principles 
that show relationships between two or more 
concepts 
The sum total of the pupil’s store of these three 
I types of knowledge includes his understanding of 








himself, of all the people he knows, and of all events 
in his life, as well as his knowledge of the physical 
world in which he lives. By employing the strategies 
of inquiry, you may lead your pupils to discover for 
themselves much of the information included in the 
following discussion of concepts, facts, and general- 
izations. 

2. Concepts are ideas. A concept is the idea or 
meaning represented by a word, term, or other sym- 
bol that stands for a class or group of things. Ex- 
amples of words and terms that represent concepts 
are “river,” “ball,” “animal,” “school,” and “local 
government.” The plus sign (+) is a conceptual 
symbol that represents a class of mathematical 
operations. 

We use conceptual words and other symbols to 
organize and communicate our knowledge of the 
world around us. All of our thoughts involve con- 
cepts, and we cannot communicate a single thought 
without using symbols that represent concepts. 
Every statement of fact that we make is expressed 
in conceptual words, terms, or other symbols. 

Concepts vary in complexity. (See chart on page 
90.) Those on the lower levels are the simplest and 
also the most concrete. The meaning of a word that 
represents a low-level concept is usually easy to 
grasp. For example, the word “river,” which repre- 
sents a low-level, concrete concept, is easy for even 
a young child to understand. High-level concepts 
are more complex and more abstract. The meaning 
of a word that represents such a concept is usually 
very difficult to learn. Examples of high-level con- 
cepts are “democracy,” “globalism,” and “infinity.” 

3. Facts provide specific information about the world. 
The word “fact” is commonly used in two different 
ways. In one sense, facts are definite things that 
exist or have happened. They represent truth and 
reality. In another sense, facts are statements that 
provide information about who did something, what 
happened, how, why, or when something happened, 
the amount of something, or the condition of some- 
thing. As mentioned above, every statement of fact 
is expressed in conceptual words or other symbols. 
If the truth or reality that exists in the world is not 
correctly represented by the symbols, the statement 
of fact may be false or misleading. 

Some statements of fact provide information that 
is very useful in itself. However, facts are especially 
important in another way. From a group of related 
facts we may make general rules or general state- 
ments that we may follow or think with. 

4. Generalizations are conclusions drawn from facts. 
Generalizations are general rules or principles that 
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have been drawn from groups of related facts. Gen- 
eralizations express abstract, fairly permanent re- 
lationships among concepts. The following are ex- 
amples of generalizations: 
Through trade, all people on the earth can have a 
better living. 








Four main ideas, or concepts, have been used in 
stating this principle, which has been drawn from 
many groups of related facts. 

Honesty is the best policy. 


This generalization expresses a relationship between 
only two conceptual ideas. 
Generalizations may be classified in the following 
ways: 
a. universal—having wide application. For exam- 
ple: The development of transportation routes 
in any area is affected by the land features. 





b. restricted—having limited application. For ex- 
ample: In a free economic system, the decisions 
of consumers determine what will be produced. 


c. procedural—descriptive of a certain method. 
For example: Map symbols provide a means of 
representing the physical and cultural features 
of an area. 


d. attitudinal—based on a certain norm or set of 
values. For example: Democracy offers an in- 
dividual the best opportunity to meet his basic 
needs. 

5. Concepts and generalizations have broad appli- 
cation. Concepts and generalizations are basic under- 
standings. They are more basic than facts, because 
they can be applied to a wide variety of situations. 
For example, the concept “trade” may refer to sev- 
eral different kinds of activity, carried on in various 


Concepts 


A concept is an idea that may be represented by a general 
word or term. It includes all the characteristics associated 
with that word or term. For example, the concept “river” in- 
cludes all the characteristics that specific rivers have in com- 
mon. A person’s concept of something is built up from a 
variety of experiences, some real and some vicarious. Thus, 
a child’s earliest concept of “river” might be his mental image 
of a small river that flows through the town where he lives. 
His concept becomes richer during a vacation trip, when he 
sees the Mississippi River. As he grows older, his concept of 


c High-level con- Examples: 

5 cepts are big, gen- interdependence 
% eral ideas that are prejudice 

3 very abstract. They value 

5 combine smaller nationalism 

£ abstract ideas. democracy 
s perpetual trans- 
Ct formation 

£ cooperation 


“river” becomes more and more complete. He reads about 


rivers, sees pictures of rivers, and observes rivers. As an 
adult, his concept of “river” may be enriched still further if 
he has an opportunity to see a river such as the Nile or the 


Mekong. 


Our concepts are an important part of our understandings. 
They are the basic building blocks of all knowledge. In the 
social studies, for example, concept development is a funda- 


Middle-level con- Examples: 
cepts are general trade 
ideas that are nation 
somewhat abstract. teaching 


corporation 


They may combine 
standard of living 


a number of smaller 


mental part of the learning process. Each pupil needs to have TIGEE TINE LENGE eet eae 
a wide variety of classroom experiences that will help him _ ther abstract or community s : 
develop a genuine understanding of significant concepts such concrete. tourist industry ‘| 
as “government,” “democracy,” “natural resources,” “‘lati- a 
tude,” and “productivity.” | 
Concept development is also essential for effective commu- Coutlecelmcon a Examples: : 
nication. In order to understand each other, we must have : : 
cepts are general _s river a 

general agreement on the concepts represented by words and id rh Geeeleaca Gel = mrs c 
terms. Many people go through life without knowing the _ heehee orld cecal a 
meaning of commonly encountered words such as “‘alle- | Bm ciete Eplogs: heya Heal poche ' 
giance,” “republic,” or “impeachment.” i } combine the char- aoe a 
A concept may be a simple idea, such as “river.”” Some | acteristics of spe- et : 
concepts, however, are extremely complicated. For example, _ _ cific instances or — pe as c 
the concept “globalism” is a big, general idea that isextremely _ items. i ped 4 
abstract. Many different experiences are needed in order to | , i cnimsl i 


gain an understanding of such a concept. 
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Facts 


The word “fact” may be used in two different ways. In 
one sense, a fact is something that exists, or something that 
has happened. When the word is used in this sense, a fact is 
always true, because it is reality. Sometimes, however, the 
word “fact” is used to mean a piece of information about a 
condition, situation, or occurrence. This kind of fact is some- 
times called a statement of fact. A statement of fact may be 
true or false, depending on whether or not it expresses some- 
thing that exists in the real world. The statements of fact 
given at the right, for example, are true. 

A fact summary combines a number of statements of fact 
into one thought or idea. For example, the fact summary at 
right combines the statements of fact that appear directly 
above it. 


\ Be Sones ES 
\parts of the world. Similarly, the generalization 


STATEMENTS OF FACT 


According to recent estimates, the following 
Japanese cities have populations of one mil- 
lion or more: 


Kita Kyushu—1,070,367 Osaka—3,214,330 


Kobe—1,216,579 Tokyo—11,021,579 
Kyoto—1,364,977 Yokohama—1,788,796 
Nagoya—1,935,430 


FACT SUMMARY 


Japan's four largest cities are Tokyo, Osaka, 
Nagoya, and Yokohama. 


7. An understanding of a generalization is best de- 


/ 


“Specialization leads to greater productivity” is 
applicable to many different situations. 

6. Pupils gain an understanding of concepts through 
experience. Knowledge is communicated mainly by 
words and terms that represent concepts. In order 
for the pupil to comprehend what he reads and 
hears, he needs to recognize a large number of con- 
ceptual words and terms, and to understand the con- 
cepts they represent. It is unwise, however, to give 
pupils a definition of a conceptual word or term 
and expect them to comprehend the concept it 
represents. The understanding of the concept comes 
about only through the pupil’s personal involve- 
ment in a variety of experiences. The chart on page 
95 provides guidelines for helping pupils gain an 
understanding of conceptual words and terms and 
the concepts they represent. 





veloped through thinking experiences. We should not 
state a generalization and expect our pupils to com- 
prehend its meaning, even if they understand the 
concepts that are included in the statement. In 
order to comprehend a generalization, pupils must 
not only understand the concepts it contains but 
also be able to see the relationships of the various 
concepts to each other and to the whole. 

An understanding of a generalization may be de- 
veloped in two main ways, both of which require 
pupil involvement in thinking experiences. Often, 
pupils can discover a generalization for themselves 
by examining groups of facts. This is called the 
inductive approach. Pupils may also develop an un- 
derstanding of a generalization by citing specific 
facts that support it or examples that illustrate it. 
This is the deductive approach. 


Generalizations — 
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A generalization is a general rule or principle that expresses + 


an abstract, fairly permanent relationship between two or 
more concepts. It is formed by drawing a conclusion from a 
group of related facts or fact summaries. In order for a gen- 
eralization to be valid, it must be drawn from a sufficient 
number of facts, the facts it is based upon must be accurate, 
and the reasoning must be sound. 


Generalizations that have broad application are usually 
called universal or substantive generalizations. A generaliza- 
tion that has a limited application, such as to a certain time 
or place, may be called a restricted generalization or a sub- 
generalization. Another kind of generalization is the proce- 
dural generalization, which describes or explains a particular 
method. The attitudinal generalization is based on a certain 
norm or set of values. 








EXAMPLES OF GENERALIZATIONS 


Universal: Land and climate affect the way 
people earn their living. 

Universal: Temperatures are affected by the 
slant of the sun’s rays as they strike the 
earth’s surface. 

Restricted: ‘During the past one hundred years 
in the United States, the use of modern 
machines and scientific methods has led 
to greatly increased farm productivity. 

Procedural: The North and South poles and 
the equator are the starting points for the 
system we use to locate places on the earth. 


Attitudinal: Honesty is the best policy. 
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CONCEPTS 


Trade 


Manufacturing 


Harbor 


Transportation 


Raw Materials 


Skilled Workers 


Market 


The Process 


CONCEPTS DEVELOP FROM MEANINGFUL EXPERIENCES 


RELATED EXPERIENCES 


Experiences such as exchanging money 
for groceries; buying imported foods such 
as bananas or chocolate; seeing a docu- 
mentary movie or filmstrip about whole- 
sale and retail trade; holding a classroom 


Experiences such as visiting a local factory 
that manufactures baked goods, clothing, 
machinery, or some other product; seeing 
a documentary movie or television pro- 
gram showing the manufacture of auto- 


Experiences such as visiting a harbor in 
or near one’s home community; visiting 
the harbor of a large port city during a 
vacation trip; seeing a documentary movie, 
a filmstrip, or still pictures showing a 


Experiences such as traveling by automo- 
bile, bus, train, plane, or boat; visiting a 
railroad yard or a trucking terminal where 
freight is being loaded and unloaded; 
seeing movies, filmstrips, television pro- 


Experiences such as making cookies from 
flour and other ingredients; spinning yarn 
from cotton or wool; visiting a plant 
where iron ore, coal, and limestone are 
used to make iron and steel; visiting a 


Experiences such as talking to postmen, 
milkmen, clerks, farmers, repairmen, and 
other workers; visiting a relative’s place 
of employment; seeing movies or film- 
strips showing miners, foresters, sailors, 


Experiences such as visiting meat mar- 
kets, supermarkets, and markets where 
farmers come to sell vegetables, fruits, 
and other products; seeing pictures of 
village markets in foreign countries; read- 


trade fair; reading about the export of | 
American products such as wheat and 
machinery, and about the import of for- | 
eign goods such as coffee, oil, copper, and 
automobiles. 


mobiles, airplanes, machinery, or some } 
other product; reading about different 
kinds of manufacturing; making a model 
of an early power loom. 


large harbor and its waterfront activities; | 
participating in a classroom project such | 
as making a model of a harbor and its 
waterfront; reading about some of the 

world’s great man-made harbors. 


grams, or still pictures that show trans- 
portation routes and various means of | 
transportation; reading about the building | 
of the Suez Canal or about Japan’s high- [ 
speed passenger trains. . 


factory where radios are assembled from | 
semi-processed parts; seeing a documen- | 
tary movie or filmstrip about the refining [ 
of oil; reading about the manufacture of } | 
pulp and paper from logs. 


IR 


steelworkers, engineers, accountants, 
typists, and other workers; interpreting 
graphs showing the percentages of differ- 
ent kinds of workers in a country or a | 
region. 


ing about the needs of business firms for : 
markets or for customers to buy their 
products; listening to a discussion about 
the market for foreign automobiles in our 
country. 
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FACTS ABOUT TOKYO 

. Tokyo is Japan’s leading city 
in trade and manufacturing. 

. Tokyo is located on Tokyo Bay, 
an inlet of the Pacific Ocean. 

. Tokyo has a large harbor at the 
mouth of the Sumida River, 
and the deep harbor of Yoko- 
hama is only 20 miles away. 
. Sea routes connect Tokyo with 
countries that supply raw ma- 
terials for Japan’s factories 
and that buy manufactured 
goods produced in Japan. 

. Tokyo is located in an area of 
dense population that provides 
a large number of skilled work- 
ers and a large market. 


FACTS ABOUT SINGAPORE 

. Singapore is one of Southeast 
Asia’s leading trade and manu- 
facturing cities. 

. Singapore is situated on the 
main sea route that connects 
East Asia with India, the Mid- 
dle East, and Europe. 

. Singapore has an excellent har- 
bor for oceangoing ships. 

. Raw materials from neighbor- 
ing countries in Asia are 
shipped to Singapore, where 
they are processed or exported 
to other countries. 

. Singapore is in an area of dense 
population that provides skilled 
workers and a large market. 





























FACTS ABOUT CALCUTTA 
Calcutta is one of India’s lead- 
ing cities in trade and manu- 
facturing. 

. Calcutta is on the Hooghly 
River, about seventy miles 
from the Bay of Bengal. 

. The Hooghly River has been 
dredged so that large ocean- 
going ships can reach Cal- 
cutta’s fine harbor. 

. Convenient land and water 
transportation routes connect 
Calcutta with sources of raw 
materials and markets for 
manufactured goods. 








. Calcutta is located in an area 


of dense population that sup- 
plies skilled workers and a 
large market. 


FACT SUMMARIES 


A FACT SUMMARY 
ABOUT TOKYO 


Tokyo, Japan’s leading trade and 
manufacturing city, has geographic 








advantages such as nearby harbors 


for ships, convenient transporta- 
tion routes, access to raw mate- 
rials, a supply of skilled workers, 
and a large market. 





A FACT SUMMARY 
ABOUT SINGAPORE 


Singapore, one of Southeast Asia’s 
leading trade and manufacturing 
cities, has geographic advantages 
such as an excellent harbor, con- 
venient transportation routes, ac- 
cess to raw materials, a supply of 
skilled workers, and a large market. 




















A FACT SUMMARY 
ABOUT CALCUTTA 


Calcutta, one of India’s leading 
trade and manufacturing cities, 
has geographic advantages such 
as a good harbor, convenient trans- 
portation routes, access to raw ma- 
terials, a supply of skilled workers, 
and a large market. 

















GENERALIZATION 


The following generalization was 
drawn from the fact summaries at 
left, as a hypothesis that has not 
yet been proved. 

Main trade and manufacturing cities 
always have some geographic ad- 
vantages, such as a fine harbor, 


convenient transportation routes, 





access to raw materials, a supply of 


skilled workers, and a large market. 








8. The individual differences of pupils should be con- 
sidered. The abilities, backgrounds of experience, 
and interests of pupils should be considered when 
planning teaching strategies for helping pupils 
develop an understanding of concepts and general- 
izations. For example, slow learners need more first- 
hand experiences to help them understand a concept 
than other pupils require. 


9. Main concepts and generalizations from the social 
sciences provide the structure of the social studies. 
Numerous curriculum projects have formulated lists 
of main understandings from the different social 
sciences. Some of these lists are included in the 
chart on pages 96-99. 

During the year, your pupils will be able to gain 
an understanding, or a partial understanding, of 
several structural concepts and generalizations from 
the different social sciences. These structural un- 
derstandings are easier for pupils to remember than 
isolated facts, especially when they evolve natu- 
rally and gradually from concrete experiences. Once 
a pupil acquires an understanding of a main con- 
cept, such as globalism, he has gained an important 
new learning aid for thinking about man and about 
the earth. From that time on, he will be able to 
relate many generalizations, lower-level concepts, 
and facts to this big structural concept. 


Students using a globe. Through concrete experiences, 
such as using a globe, studying pictures, or taking field 
trips, students can reinforce and extend their under- 
standing of conceptual words and terms and the concepts 
that they represent. 
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As the pupil engages in the process of finding out 
things for himself through participation in a variety 
of appropriate activities, he gradually develops an 
understanding of basic concepts and generalizations 
from the social sciences. 


Select concepts and generalizations that are appro- 
priate for study by your pupils. During one year, your 
pupils can gain an adequate understanding of only a 
small number of the high-level concepts and gen- 
eralizations that have been formulated by social 
scientists. Furthermore, some of these concepts and 
generalizations may not be appropriate for your 
social studies program. Therefore, you must care- 
fully choose for development those concepts and 
generalizations that will have the greatest signifi- 
cance for your pupils. 


Motivate students to become involved in discovery 
experiences. Chapter 5 discusses three basic prin- 
ciples of motivation, which you may use in motivat- 
ing students to discover concepts, facts, and gener- 
alizations. 

1. The expectation of rewards motivates pupils to 
learn. 

2. Motivation is closely related to the pupil’s goals, 
and to his success in reaching these goals. 

3. Pupil involvement helps make motivation self- 
sustaining. 


Sustain the process of discovery. The pupil who is 
an active participant in the process of discovery is 
using his thought processes to gather data, make 
hypotheses, and test these ideas in his own way. 
What are the conditions that will encourage the 
pupil to continue the process of discovery? Three 
important conditions help sustain his interest in 
this process. 

First, the pupil must have freedom to shape his 
own learning program. He must be free to gather 
data, to make his own hypotheses, and to test them 
in ways he thinks are appropriate. Once the pupil 
realizes that he can use knowledge to gain new in- 
sights and understandings, he will be anxious to 
continue the process of discovery. 

Second, the student needs to work in a stimulat- 
ing environment in which he has access to a wealth 
of resource materials. Even though he may not al- 
ways be successful in reaching his goal, a pupil in 
a classroom which offers ample opportunity to find 
and process information is usually motivated to 
continue his inquiry. 
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Guidelines for Developing an Understanding of Conceptual Words and Terms 


Pupils must have many experiences with concepts 
such as “trade,” “peninsula,” and “interdependence” 
before they will truly understand them. The follow- 
ing strategies may be used in developing an under- 
standing of conceptual words and terms. 

1. Developing vocabulary-building skills. Six of the 
Fideler World Cultures textbooks include a skill- 
builder entitled “Learning Social Studies Skills.” 
One section of this skill-builder called “Building 
Your Vocabulary,” lists four steps the pupil may 
follow in building his vocabulary of social studies 
words and terms: 

a. See how the word is used in the sentence. 
b. Sound out the word. 

c. Look in the dictionary. 

d. Make a list of new words you learn. 

2. Preparing vocabulary-building activities. You may 
wish to develop activities that help the student 
test his understanding of concepts. For example, 
prepare activities that ask students to: 

a. match words with definitions 

b. select the correct definition 

c. write definitions in their own words 

d. use words correctly in sentences 

e. explore words in different contexts 

f. use words correctly in an original story 

(See pages 19,33, and 45 for examples of vocab- 
ulary-building activities.) 

3. Providing concrete experiences. Concrete experi- 
ences such as the following can help to reinforce 
the meanings of conceptual words and show that 
a single concept may have different connotations. 


Third, although the pupil must be free to con- 
tinue inquiry on his own, he still needs help. He 
needs encouragement and the assurance that he is 
making progress in gaining significant understand- 
ings. He also needs help in developing essential 
social studies skills, such as locating information. 

Evaluate pupil growth. Evaluation is closely related 
to the goals that are established by the teacher and 
the class. Evaluation should help each pupil to real- 
ize that he has achieved some degree of success each 
day. When the pupil feels he is succeeding, even to 
a small extent, he is motivated to make more dis- 
coveries for himself. In this way, he makes further 
progress toward gaining understandings. Evaluation 
is discussed in detail in Chapter 10. 


USING FIDELER TEXTBOOKS TO BUILD 
SOCIAL STUDIES UNDERSTANDINGS 


Each Fideler World Cultures Depth-Study Text- 
book serves as a main source of information for stu- 


Students should have opportunities to: 

a. Explore community resources through field 
trips or interviews to learn the meaning of com- 
mon conceptual words and terms such as “fac- 
tory,” “dam,” “newspaper reporter.” 

b. Find pictures, make models, or perform experi- 
ments to illustrate the meaning of conceptual 
words and terms that may be remote from their 
own experiences, such as “pagoda,” “isthmus,” 
or “terraced farming.” The Fideler textbooks 
provide a wealth of conceptual pictures with 
which students may think and gain concrete 
experiences. 

4. Developing a concept inductively. Sometimes it is 
best to delay the introduction of a conceptual 
word or term until pupils have had a variety of 
experiences with data or examples relating to it. 
For example, pupils may see “interdependence” 
at work a number of times and in different situa- 
tions (in the classroom, in the home, in the com- 
munity, in the nation, in the world) without 
knowing that there is a word that means “de- 
pending upon one another.” When an understand- 
ing of the concept’s meaning is quite clear, the 
conceptual word “interdependence” may be in- 
troduced. 

In addition to using the strategies outlined above, 
you should encourage students to use appropriate 
social studies concepts in everyday classroom situ- 
ations. By evaluating the ways in which students use 
the words that stand for concepts, you can decide 
whether they have really grasped accurate under- 
standings of the concepts themselves. 


dents who are carrying on research as they seek 
answers to their questions and attempt to solve 
problems. The chapters in these textbooks are or- 
ganized around major concepts and generalizations 
from seven social sciences. (See chart on page 141 
of this guide.) 

It is important to remember that the Fideler text- 
books are resource books. They are not designed to 
be read page by page. Chapter 3 in this guide pro- 
vides additional information about the Fideler text- 
books. It includes suggestions that you may wish to 
use to involve your students in an examination and 
discussion of these textbooks so that they may use 
them more effectively as a source of data. 

How Fideler textbooks help make discovery experi- 
ences possible. Fideler textbooks assist you in meet- 
ing two important requirements for involving the 
student in the process of discovery. 

1. The textbooks contain problems to solve and 

questions that encourage the pupil to use his 
Continued on page 99. 
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Concepts, Generalizations, and Societal Goals 


During recent years, more than forty major cur- 
riculum projects have been launched to improve 
social studies instruction. With the help of out- 
standing social scientists, many of the projects have 
prepared lists of major concepts and generalizations 
from the social sciences. These lists are designed to 
help the teacher or curriculum specialist in prepar- 
ing a good social studies framework. 


This chart includes three lists of major concepts 
and generalizations from the social sciences. It also 
includes a list of main themes, or societal goals, 
which was prepared by the National Council for 
the Social Studies. These themes may be used in 
grouping concepts and generalizations from the 
social sciences for more effective social studies 
teaching. 


Nine Main Geographic Concepts 


This list of the nine main geographic concepts with which geographers think and work is based on 
a curriculum guide prepared by the National Council for Geographic Education. * 


1. Globalism. The concept of the earth as a rotating 
ball that circles around the sun, which is one of bil- 
lions of stars in the universe and the earth’s source 
of heat and light. A grasp of this concept helps the 
pupil understand phenomena such as daylight and 
darkness, the seasons of the year, patterns of cli- 
mate, and the movement of winds and ocean currents. 
2. The Round Earth on Flat Paper. The concept that 
flat maps may be used to represent all or part of the 
curved surface of our globe, for various purposes, 
but that it is not possible to create a flat map of 
the world that will be entirely accurate. 

3. The Life-layer. The concept that all living things 
—people, plants, and animals—obtain sustenance 
from each other and from inanimate materials 
within the life-layer at the surface of our globe. 

4. Areal Distinctions, Differences, and Likenesses. The 
concept that there is wide diversity on the earth at 
any given time, because people differ from place to 
place, and their environments also differ from place 
to place. 

5. The Region. The concept that the globe can be 
divided into regions in an almost infinite number 


*See Chapter II, ‘ 


of ways, depending on the geographer’s purpose, 
but that in order to be meaningful, regions must be 
based on significant criteria. 


6. Resources Culturally Defined. The concept that 
culture helps to determine the ways in which dif- 
ferent human societies use natural resources, and 
that the availability of different resources helps to 
shape culture. 


7. Man the Chooser. The concept that man’s eco- 
nomic well-being and even his survival may depend 
on how wisely he chooses where to live and how to 
earn his living. 


8. Spatial Interaction. The concept that there is in- 
terdependence not only among the physical pro- 
cesses occurring in different parts of the earth, but 
also among various human activities. 


9. Perpetual Transformation. The concept that the 
earth as it is at any given point in time is different 
from the earth at any other time before or after, 
and that the changes in the earth are brought about 
both by the forces of nature and by man. 


‘Major Concepts in Geography,” by Henry J. Warman, in Curriculum Guide for 


Geographic Education, Wilhelmina Hill, Editor, published by the National Council for Geographic 
Education, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois, 1964. 


Suggested Concepts for the Social Studies 





This list of eighteen major concepts for the social studies is based on a Progress Report from the 
Social Studies Curriculum Center at Syracuse University.* 


1. Sovereignty of the Nation-State in the Community 
of Nations. The concept that the role of sovereignty 
in the nation-state is declining, and that it is be- 
coming increasingly difficult for a nation to take 
action without considering the wishes of other na- 
tions. 


2. Conflict —Its Origin, Expression, and Resolution. 
The concept that conflict is characteristic of the 


growth and development of individuals and of 
civilization as a whole, and is therefore an aspect 
of reality with which young people must learn to 
cope. 


3. The Industrialization-Urbanization Syndrome. The 
concept that the interrelated processes of industri- 
alization and urbanization provide modern man with 
his greatest hopes and his most serious problems. 











4. Secularization. The concept that a transition from 
a religious to a secular society has caused or ac- 
companied phenomena of our modern world such 
as industrialization and urbanization. 


5. Compromise and Adjustment. The concept that 
compromise and adjustment are necessary for suc- 
cessfully meeting change and conflict, and that cul- 
ture provides social norms and means for adjusting 
and compromising. 


6. Comparative Advantage. The concept that in the 
resolution of conflicts there is never total victory, 
and therefore the weighing of comparative advan- 
tages is a necessity in facing reality. 


7. Power. The concept that power, which is a re- 
lationship by which one person or group can take 
action that affects the behavior of another, is both 
a goal and a means of achieving that goal. 


8. Morality and Choice. The concept that men, un- 
like other animals, are held responsible for their 
moral choices, and that every such choice depends 
upon the individual, his social environment, and 
the standards of value against which he makes his 
judgment. 


9. Scarcity. The concept that the economy of a 
given society should get the most out of its poten- 
tial, and that it is the differential scarcity of vari- 
ous goods and values (resources, manufactured 
products, inventions, ideas, power, prestige) rela- 
tive to the wants or needs of the people that makes 
each society’s economy different. 


10. Input and Output. The concept that a person is 
both a producer and a consumer, and that his in- 
come (reward in terms of consumption) should equal 
both his input (labor or other resources he provides) 
and his output (his share in the goods or services 
produced). 


11. Saving. The concept that saving means accu- 
mulating wealth by not using up your extra income; 
that to save is to acquire a financial claim on some 
other economic unit, such as an individual, a house- 
hold, a corporation, or a government, and that every 


such claim represents the debt of the other eco- 
nomic unit. 


12. The Modified Market Economy. The concept that 
the American economy is a modified market econ- 
omy rather than a system of completely private 
enterprise (which has never existed anywhere) and 
that our government is playing an increasingly im- 
portant role in our economy. 


13. Habitat and Its Significance. The concept that al- 
though man’s physical surroundings have profound- 
ly affected the development of various human 
cultures, man has helped to create his own habitats 
by his occupation of the earth and his modification 
of its natural processes. 

14. Culture. The concept that culture is a way of 
living developed by a society to meet its needs for 
survival and to organize the association of its mem- 
bers, and that every individual inevitably has some 
relationship to the culture into which he was born 
and in which he lives. 


15. Institution. The concept that an institution is a 
formal, organized, and recognized way of pursuing 
some major social activity that meets a basic hu- 
man need, and that every individual is guided or 
influenced by the institutions of the society in 
which he lives. 


16. Social Control. The concept that the basis of 
orderly human association is found in the norms of 
a society, which include laws and customs. 


17. Social Change. The concept that change occurs 
unevenly among and within societies, and that 
change results not from a single cause but from a 
combination of various causes, which may include 
such factors as the accumulation of knowledge, in- 
novation, and interaction among various peoples 
and cultures. 


18. Interaction. The concept that the ground rules 
for interaction among individual human beings, in- 
cluding all forms of competition and cooperation, 
are established by the culture or the social system 
in which the individuals exist. 


*See pages 8-18 of Major Concepts for the Social Studies, A Progress Report, November, 1965, 
from the Social Studies Curriculum Center at Syracuse University, by Roy A. Price, Gerald R. 


Smith, and Warren L. Hickman. 





~~~ Generalizations From Five Social Sciences 


The following list of social studies generalizations from history, anthropology-sociology, political 
science, economics, and geography is taken from the conceptual framework devéloped by the Wis- 


consin Social Studies Committee.* 
History 
1. Change is inevitable, and the rate of change is 
uneven among and within societies. 
2. Human experience is both continuous and inter- 
related. (continuity) 


3. Acts and events have both causes and conse- 
quences which are never simple and often complex. 
(cause and effect) 


4. People tend to judge or interpret the past in the 
light of their own times and experience. (nature of 
evidence) 


5. Each civilization has certain significant values 
and beliefs that evolve out of the developing culture, 
and in turn, influence its growth and development. 
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Anthropology-Sociology 


1. Man is a unique being, and while each individual 
is unique in some ways, greater similarities exist 
among men than dissimilarities. 


2. Man has unique, common needs which are met 
within a social setting through membership in pri- 
mary and secondary groups. 


3. Within these groups man develops accepted ways 
and means of meeting his needs and coping with the 
problems of living in groups. These ways and means 
are called institutions. 


4. A society’s whole system of institutions, including 
the artifacts it produces, constitutes its culture. All 


Political Science 


1. Every society creates Jaws. Penalties and sanc- 
tions are provided for violations of law. 


2. Governments are established by man to provide 
protection and services. In some governments peo- 
ple delegate the authority; in others authority is 
imposed. 


3. Democracy is government in which decision mak- 
ing is in the hands of the people who make their 
desires known through voting, political parties and 
pressure groups. 


Economics 


1. The conflict between unlimited wants and limited 
natural and human resources is the basic economic 
problem. Scarcity still persists in the world today. 
2. Man constantly tries to narrow the gap between 
limited resources and unlimited wants. Geographi- 
cal, occupational, and technological specialization 
(division of labor) are the results of his desire to 
produce more, better, and faster. 

3. Specialization leads to interdependence which 
demands a market where buyers and sellers can 
meet. The market, in turn, needs money which will 
serve as a medium of exchange, measure of value, 
and a store of value. 


Geography 


1. Spatial relationship exists between any place on 
earth and all other places. A relationship between 
two or more locations involves direction, distance 
and time. 

2. Maps are representations of all or parts of the 
earth. They are used to record and analyze the spa- 
tial distributions and relationships of earth features 
and of people and their life on the earth. 


3. Region refers to an area which is delimited as 
being significantly different from other areas on the 





cultures have some common characteristics called 
cultural universals. 


5. Individuals learn accepted ways of perceiving, 
thinking and behaving from their culture and in turn 
can effect changes in that culture as it becomes in- 
efficient or self-defeating in meeting the needs of 
the society it serves. (acculturation, assimilation, 
cultural change) 


6. This cultural change is a continuous and accel- 
erating process, effected through invention and bor- 
rowing. Change in one facet of a culture brings about 
a change throughout that culture. 


Democracy seeks to protect the rights of individu- 
als and minority groups. 


4. Citizenship involves varying degrees of obliga- 
tions and privileges depending upon the form of gov- 
ernment. An active, educated citizenry is essential to 
a democracy. 


5. There is a division of responsibility and an inter- 
dependence at all levels of government: local, state 
and national. All nations of the world are becoming 


more interdependent. 


4. All of mankind is faced with four economic de- 
cisions: 1) What and how much to produce? 2) How 
much and in what way land (natural resources), 
labor and management and capital (tools) are to be 
used for production? 3) Are the goods and services 
to be used for further production or immediate con- 
sumption? 4) Who shall receive the products and in 
what proportion? (distribution) 


5. Public policy, derived from a people’s value sys- 
tem, modifies the operation of the market to pro- 
mote economic growth, stability, and security while 


attempting to minimize restrictions and injustices. 
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basis of one or more selected physical or cultural 
characteristics. 

4. Geographic linkage is evident among countless 
human settlements through the exchange of mes- 
sages, goods and services. 


5. New geographies are created as people develop 
new ideas and technology, their appraisal and use 
of earth spaces change. They rearrange themselves, 
their activities and their creations over the earth and 
even modify features of the earth itself. 


*See A Conceptual Framework for the Social Studies in Wisconsin Schools, Bulletin Number 145, 
issued by the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin, 1967. 








Fourteen Societal Goals 


The following list of fourteen societal goals to be developed in the social studies was prepared by a 
Committee on Concepts and Values of the NEA’s National Council for the Social Studies. * 


Theme 1. The goal is the intelligent use of the 
forces of nature. 

Theme 2. The goal is recognition and understand- 
ing of world interdependence. 

Theme 3. The goal is recognition of the dignity and 
worth of the individual. 

Theme 4. The goal is the use of intelligence to im- 
prove human living. 

Theme 5. The goal is the vitalization of our democ- 
racy through an intelligent use of our 
public educational facilities. 

Theme 6. The goal is the intelligent acceptance, by 
individuals and groups, of responsibility 
for achieving democratic social action. 

Theme 7. The goal is increasing the effectiveness 


of the family as the basic social institu- 
tion. 


Theme 8. The goal is the effective development of 
moral and spiritual values. 


Theme 9. The goal is the intelligent and respon- 
sible sharing of power in order to attain 
justice. 


Theme 10. The goal is the intelligent utilization of 
scarce resources to attain the widest 
general well-being. 


Theme 11. The goal is achievement of adequate 
horizons of loyalty. 


Theme 12. The goal is cooperation in the interest of 
peace and welfare. 


Theme 13. The goal is achieving a balance between 
social stability and social change. 


Theme 14. The goal is widening and deepening the 
ability to live more richly. 


*From A Guide to Content in the Social Studies, published by the National Council for the Social 


Studies, NEA, Washington, D. C. 


thought processes to gather data, make hy- 
potheses, and test his ideas. These problems 
and questions help the student realize that he 
can become more than a mere receiver of knowl- 
edge, that in fact he can produce it. 

2. Fideler textbooks provide each student with 
access to data in depth that he can use in 
formulating ideas and in testing them. The 
freedom to carry on research and make dis- 
coveries is possible only in an environment in 
which the pupil has good access to data. By 
providing a rich storehouse of data, Fideler 

textbooks help make this freedom possible. 

# To observe the manner in which Fideler textbooks 

i help students participate in the process of discovery 

and gain an understanding of important concepts 

and generalizations, examine Chapter 6, “A Pros- 

# perous Country,” in the Japan textbook. 


ACTIVITIES THAT HELP STUDENTS 
GAIN UNDERSTANDINGS 
As this chapter has explained, students can gain 
jan understanding of major concepts and generaliza- 
i tions through participation in discovery experiences. 
WThe activities in the Fideler textbooks provide many 
opportunities for students to become involved. How- 
ever, you will probably want to create many addi- 
Mtional activities. For example, to involve students 


in an investigation of the reasons for Japan’s pros- 
perity, you might use activities like those in the 
sample study unit on pages 32-43 of this guide: 


Build Your Vocabulary 
Explore Progress in Japan 
Solve an Interesting Problem 
Explore the World of Trade 


Using these activities and the activities in the other 
study units in Chapter 2 as a guide, you can in- 
volve your students in experiences that will help 
them gain a deep understanding of significant con- 
cepts and generalizations. 


WHAT WILL STUDENTS GAIN FROM 
PARTICIPATING IN THINKING EXPERIENCES? 


Students who are intensively involved in experi- 
ences such as those suggested on pages 32-43 of 
this guide (‘“Japan—A Prosperous Country’’) are 
developing their thought processes and strengthen- 
ing their social studies skills. At the same time, they 
are developing constructive attitudes toward learn- 
ing and toward other people. They are also gaining 
an understanding of new concepts and generaliza- 
tions as well as enlarging previously gained under- 
standings. 

Pupils who become involved in these thinking 
experiences gain an understanding of lower-level 


Continued on page 101. 
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Developing a Main Geographic Concept: Spatial Interaction 


One of the nine main geographic concepts listed on page 96 is “spatial interaction.” The chart below 
explores this high-level concept in greater depth. We have listed some related generalizations and con- 
cepts that can contribute to an understanding of spatial interaction. We have also suggested some of 
the chapters and activities in the Fideler textbooks that will help students develop an understanding of 
this concept. You may wish to explore the other eight main geographic concepts in a similar way. 


The concept that there is interdependence not only among the physical processes 


Spatial Interaction occurring in different parts of the earth, but also among various human activities. 


Wind patterns affect climate. 

Specialization leads to greater interdependence and increased productivity. 

A human settlement is dependent on other places with which goods and ser- 
vices are exchanged. 

A city will continue to grow as long as it helps people meet their needs. 

An increase in farm productivity frees large numbers of farmers to find factory 
work or other kinds of.jobs in cities and towns. 

Trade and transportation are closely interrelated. 

Specialization leads to a higher standard of living. 


Related 
Generalizations 


Bu SD RA es = Th Saleen 
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_ climate, trade, transportation, productivity, interdependence, wind patterns, settle- 


Related Concepts oe ev 
P ment, standard of living, specialization 


Related Content Chapters about climate, people, farming, natural resources, industry, and trans- 
portation in: Japan, China, Southeast Asia, India, Africa, Soviet Union, Europe, 
and American Neighbors 


Related Activities _ Make Comparisons: Do research to find out why certain places located the same 
distance from the equator have different climates. (Japan, page 30) 
A Problem To Solve: Most of China’s industries are located in the eastern part of 

_ the country. Why is this so? (China, page 117) 

A Problem To Solve: Throughout history, Southeast Asia has been influenced by 
people from other parts of the world. Why has this been so? (Southeast Asia, 
page 51) 

Increasing Your Understanding: Makea report about monsoons. (India, page 25) 
Sharing Your Ideas: Why is India’s standard of living so low, and how can the 
people of India raise it? (India, page 128) 

Increasing Your Understanding: Choose two large cities—one in the United States 
and one in Africa. Do some reading about them to learn what influenced their 

_ settlement and growth. (Africa, page 146) 

_ Do Research To Gain Understandings: Do research to discover why the Soviet 
Union has a cooler climate than the United States. (Soviet Union, page 33) 
Compare Maps To Gain Understandings: Compare maps to find out about some 
of the Soviet Union’s problems in making use of its resources. (Soviet Union, 
page 114) 

Explore and Evaluate: Decide whether or not it would be worthwhile to build 
canes and railroads in the eastern part of the Soviet Union. (Soviet Union, 

page 136 

Share Ideas in a Discussion: How would a better network of roads, railroads, and 

airways help Mexico? (American Neighbors, page 144) 

A Problem To Solve: How do the natural resources of the Caribbean Lands affect 

the ways in which the people of this region earn their living? (American Neigh- 

bors, page 257) 

A Problem To Solve: How does life in South America today reflect the influence 

_ of the different groups of people who have made their homes on this continent? 
(American Neighbors, page 374) 
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Singapore. Students need to learn how to make valid generalizations by drawing conclusions from related facts and 
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fact summaries. For example, a valid generalization about the growth of main trade and manufacturing cities can be 
drawn from facts about Singapore and other large cities such as Tokyo and Calcutta. 


concepts and restricted generalizations such as the 


following: 
Lower-level concepts 








a. standard of living f. competition 

b. raw materials g. wages 

c. markets h. workshop nation 

d. export 1. trade 

e. import j. trade restrictions 
Restricted generalizations 

a. Japan’s most important resources are the skills 


and attitudes of the people. 

b. The willingness of the Japanese people to adapt 
to change has helped Japan become a prosper- 
ous nation. 

c. The growth of modern industry in Japan has 
led to a higher standard of living. 

d. Foreign trade helps the people of Japan enjoy 
a higher standard of living. 

In addition, the students who participate in these 
thinking experiences will have opportunities to gain 
at least a partial understanding of high-level con- 
cepts and universal generalizations such as those 


that follow: 
High-level concepts 





a. Areal Distinctions, Differences, and Likenesses 
b. Resources Culturally Defined 


c. Man the Chooser 

d. Spatial Interaction 

e. Perpetual Transformation 
These high-level concepts, relating to Chapter 6 of 
Japan, have been selected from the list of “Nine 
Main Geographic Concepts” described on page 96. 

Universal generalizations 

a. Through trade, all people on earth can have a 

better living. 

b. Specialization leads to greater interdependence 

and increased productivity. 

c. A nation’s development depends largely on the 

skills and attitudes of its people. 

d. As a nation becomes industrialized, its stan- 

dard of living generally rises. 

If a student acquires even a partial understanding 
of a structural concept such as “Man the Chooser,” 
or “Spatial Interaction,” he has gained an important 
new learning aid for thinking about man and about 
man’s relationship to his environment. From that 
time on you may help him relate lower-level con- 
cepts, generalizations, and facts to these high- 
level structural concepts. Knowledge that is related 
to a meaningful structure is easier for students to 
remember and holds more significance for them than 
isolated, fragmented knowledge. 
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Young people discussing a project. One of the main goals of the new social studies is to help our country’s 





young people develop the attitudes they need for good citizenship. Among the most important of these are 
positive attitudes toward learning, toward themselves, toward other people, and toward democracy. They 
also need to develop constructive attitudes about the physical world and about the enrichment of life. 


7 Attitudes 


‘‘Whereas positive attitudes and appreciations flourish in a 
dynamic learning situation, aversions and negative attitudes 
may be expected to develop in learning situations charac- 
terized by a drab recitation of facts.’’ 


Developing constructive attitudes for good citizenship. 
Today, there is growing evidence that many of our 
country’s young people are not developing the atti- 
tudes they need for good citizenship. In almost 
every community across the nation, the rates of 
crime and juvenile delinquency are shockingly high. 
These rates cannot be reduced merely by providing 
larger police forces or by imposing more severe pun- 
ishments. The responsibility for turning back the 
rising tide of crime and delinquency among our 
teen-agers obviously rests with the family, the 
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—John U. Michaelis 


school, the church, and other community groups. 
Especially in those communities where homes are 
failing to meet this responsibility, it is absolutely 
essential for the schools to provide a truly effective 
citizenship-building program for our young people. 
Such a program must provide many learning expe- 
riences that will help all pupils develop the con- 
structive attitudes needed for good citizenship. 
Classroom experiences affect attitudes. Mr. Adams’ 
class was completing a unit on the impact of the In- 
dustrial Revolution in various parts of the world. 








During the unit, Jim Johnson had prepared a report 
on the development of sources of power. He showed 
the relationship of power to the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and to the everyday lives of his fellow students. 
He also made models of a steam engine and an in- 
ternal combustion engine. Jim’s classmates praised 
his work and showed their interest by asking Jim 
questions. 

For Mr. Adams, as well as for Jim, this was one 
of the most rewarding experiences of the year. Only 
a few weeks before, Jim had been one of the poorest 
students in the class. He was extremely apathetic 
and avoided doing his share of the work on any proj- 
ect. When the class began its study of the Indus- 
trial Revolution, Mr. Adams remembered that Jim 
worked as a mechanic after school and had a deep 
interest in engines. He suggested that perhaps Jim 
could tell his classmates about the importance of 
the internal combustion engine in terms of the In- 
dustrial Revolution. Jim agreed to do this. 

As Jim did the research needed for making his 
report, he became interested in the development of 
the steam engine and other sources of power. He 
also began to recognize the far-reaching effects of 
the development of power. As a result, his report 
was much more comprehensive than he had origi- 
nally planned. Mr. Adams praised Jim for his fine 
work, knowing that Jim’s successful experience in 
doing research and preparing a report would un- 
doubtedly motivate him to make further progress 
in the social studies. 

Attitudes develop through experiences related to 
people. Mr. Adams realized that Jim’s ability to do 
successful work had not changed, but that his attt- 
tude toward learning was now more favorable than 
it had been before. He also realized that he had not 
“given” Jim a new attitude. No one can give another 
person an attitude. Each person builds his own atti- 
tudes through a multitude of experiences related to 
other people. The child’s attitudes develop through 
experiences related to his parents, teachers, neigh- 
bors, classmates, and other people who are important 
in his life. Mr. Adams helped Jim develop a more 
constructive attitude toward schoolwork by involv- 
ing him in a successful learning experience that 
brought praise from his classmates. 

Pupils inevitably modify their previously acquired 
attitudes or build up new ones as a result of their 
experiences in the classroom. These experiences af- 
fect the pupils’ attitudes even when the teacher 
does not plan that they should. Some of the atti- 
tudes that pupils acquire as by-products of class- 
room experiences may be desirable. However, the 


| *Taxonomy of Educational Objectives—Handbook II: Af- 
lM fective Domain (New York: David McKay Company, Inc., 


development of constructive attitudes is much too 
important to leave to chance. For this reason, every 
teacher needs a planned program for helping pupils 
build appropriate attitudes. 


WHAT ARE ATTITUDES? 
Attitudes are acquired tendencies to respond 
positively or negatively, favorably or unfavor- 
ably, to persons, groups, objects, situations, 
ideas, or events. 


LEVELS OF ATTITUDE ATTAINMENT 


The development of attitudes is generally a grad- 
ual and ongoing process. An attitude that begins 
with simple awareness may develop into an impor- 
tant part of the pupil’s character. The following 
discussion of five levels of attitude attainment is 
based on a classification system developed by David 
R. Krathwohl, Benjamin S. Bloom, and Bertram B. 
Masia.* 

1. Receiving. This is the lowest level of attitude 
attainment. At this level, the pupil is aware of some 
phenomenon, such as a situation, an idea, or an ob- 
ject. He is willing to give it a certain amount of at- 
tention. 

Example: The pupil knows that the Constitution 
of the United States includes a provision that pro- 
tects our right to freedom of speech. He is willing . 
to hear more about this. 


2. Responding. At this level, the pupil is genuinely 
interested in the situation, idea, object, or other 
phenomenon. He wants to learn more about it and 
gains a certain amount of satisfaction from working 
with it or investigating it. 

Example: The pupil indicates his desire to know 
more about freedom of speech, both in American 
history and in our modern world. He chooses free- 
dom of speech as a topic for independent study or 
for a report and does research about it. 


3. Believing. The pupil believes that a situation, 
idea, object, or other phenomenon has definite 
worth, and that it is better than some alternate 
would be. He shows his belief consistently enough 
in his behavior that others recognize that he holds 
it. His commitment to his belief may be so strong 
that he tries to convince others to believe as he does. 

Example: The pupil feels that freedom of speech 
is one of the most important rights in a democracy. 
He believes in freedom of speech not only for him- 
self but also for others. In class discussions, the 
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student defends the right of the minority to express 
their opinions. 

4. Organization. The pupil relates his newly ac- 
quired attitude to other attitudes he already holds. 
He may be able to do this by simply modifying or 
adding to an orderly system of beliefs that he has 
previously developed. On the other hand, he may 
need to organize a whole new system that will inte- 
grate his newly developing conviction and his old 
beliefs. 


Example: The pupil has previously developed a 
fairly orderly system of beliefs about government. 
For instance, he might believe that democracy is a 
highly desirable form of government and communism 
an undesirable form. Now he must relate his newly 
developing belief in freedom of speech to his system 
of beliefs about democracy and communism. The 
pupil may decide that communism is so undesirable 
that no one in our country should have the freedom 
of speech to advocate it. He may, however, believe 
that to deny anyone in our country freedom of 
speech would be to seriously endanger our demo- 
cratic way of life. In either case, the pupil’s belief 
about freedom of speech must fit into a system of 
beliefs about government that seems orderly to him. 


5. Characterization. This is the highest level of 
attitude attainment. The belief has become so much 
a part of the person that it is a characteristic of his 
personality and part of his total outlook on life. 

Example: The pupil’s belief in freedom of speech 
influences his behavior at all times. He defends this 
principle in the classroom and judges current events 
in the light of his belief. It becomes so much a part 
of his character that it predetermines his response 
to any situation in which freedom of speech is 
involved. 


A CLASSIFICATION OF ATTITUDES 

Certain types of attitudes are less appropriate for 
development in the classroom than others. For 
example, most teachers believe that it is not the 
school’s responsibility to develop attitudes about 
religion and party politics. In general, the teacher is 
concerned with the growth of attitudes in areas 
such as the following: 


. Attitudes about learning 

. Attitudes about oneself 

. Attitudes about other people and cultures 
. Attitudes about democracy 

. Attitudes about the physical world 

. Attitudes about the enrichment of life 
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PLANNING FOR ATTITUDE DEVELOPMENT 


Throughout the school day, every teacher should 
encourage the development of constructive attitudes 
through firsthand experiences or through reasoned 
understanding. For example, he may help students 
gain a better understanding and appreciation of de- 
mocracy by encouraging democratic behavior in the 
classroom. By showing respect for the opinions and 
beliefs of his pupils, the teacher encourages them 
to develop positive attitudes toward themselves and 
toward other people. 

Each teacher is also responsible for building into 
the social studies program a definite plan for the de- 
velopment of desirable attitudes. This plan should 
include the following: 


1. goals and objectives for developing attitudes as 
an integral part of the curriculum 


2. learning experiences that provide opportunities 
for pupils to develop desirable attitudes 


3. adequate evaluation, including both personal ob- 
servation and asking questions 


Using Fideler Textbooks To Help Students — 
- Develop Constructive Attitudes 


Building positive attitudes about learning. The pu- 
pil who has an opportunity to participate with his 
classmates in setting goals and carrying out activi- 
ties, and who enjoys some measure of success each 
day, is most likely to develop positive attitudes 
about learning. These attitudes include: 


1. a love of truth, including the desire to know more 
about himself and about the rest of the world 


2. an eagerness to make discoveries and solve prob- 
lems for himself 


3. a desire to gain skills that will help him make 
discoveries and solve problems 


4. a desire to learn to think clearly 


5. a desire to learn to communicate his thoughts 
and ideas 


The chart on pages 106-108 shows how Fideler text- 
books can be used to help students develop these 
attitudes. 


Building positive and realistic attitudes about one- 
self. The pupil’s attitudes about himself probably 
influence the course of his life more than any other 
set of attitudes he holds. If his self-concept is un- 
realistic, he will establish inappropriate goals for 
himself. If it is negative, he may not even try to 





BA: 


Visiting an art gallery. Positive attitudes about 


the en- 
richment of life include appreciation of the arts and appre- 
ciation of man’s creative powers. 






j reach worthwhile goals. The development of a real- 
| istic, positive self-concept includes attitudes such as 
the following: 


1. faith in his importance as an individual 


§ 2. faith in his ability to do worthwhile work both in 
school and out of school 


3. faith that he can learn to solve problems and 
make wise decisions 

The chart on pages 108-109 shows how you can use 

§ Fideler textbooks to help your students develop 

attitudes about themselves that are realistic but 

positive. 


Building constructive and realistic attitudes about 
other people and cultures. Our attitudes about other 
people are responsible for many conflicts and prob- 
lems. Our hope for ultimate peace in the world may 
very well depend on the development of more appre- 
ciative attitudes toward people who are physically 
different from us or who hold beliefs that are dif- 
ferent from our own. Desirable attitudes about other 
people include the following: 


1. the belief that every person is important 








2. appreciation of ways of life in other lands and 
cultures 


3. an understanding of social problems and a feel- 
ing of responsibility for helping to solve them 


4. open-mindedness toward change, including accep- 
tance of the new ideas and conditions brought 
about by human progress 


The chart on pages 110-114 lists materials found in 
Fideler textbooks that are appropriate for develop- 
ing constructive attitudes about other people and 
cultures. 


Building positive attitudes about democracy. Proj- 
ects related to the history, the people, and the prob- 
lems of other countries offer many opportunities for 
students to develop constructive attitudes about 
democracy. These attitudes might include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. an appreciation of a democratic way of life 


2. an appreciation of the rights, privileges, and duties 
of citizenship in a democracy 


The chart on pages 114-115 shows how the Fideler 
textbooks can be used in developing these attitudes 
about democracy. 


Building constructive attitudes about the physical 
world. Constructive attitudes about the physical 
world in which we live and about the universe in- 
clude: 


1. an appreciation of the profound relationship be- 
tween the physical world and man’s development 
and ways of living 


2. a desire to conserve natural resources 


Refer to the chart on pages 115-117 for suggestions 
about using Fideler textbooks in developing these 
attitudes. 


Building positive attitudes about the enrichment of 
life. Every person needs to develop positive attitudes 
about the enrichment of his life through useful work 
and also through recreation and other leisure-time 
activities. Constructive attitudes about enrichment 
include the following: 


1. a realization that one’s life can be enriched by 
doing useful work, either in school or outside the 
classroom 

2. an appreciation of the arts 

3. an appreciation of man’s creative powers 

4. a realization that life can be enriched by recre- 
ation and other leisure-time activities 


The chart on pages 117-120 shows how the Fideler 


textbooks can be used for developing these attitudes. 
Continued on page 120. 
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ATTITUDE 


A love of truth, including 
the desire to know more 
about himself and about 
the rest of the world 


This attitude will de- 
velop from the pupil’s 
total classroom experi- 
ence rather than from 
any specific project. 
However, the suggested 
activities and other 
recommended materials 
provide excellent oppor- 
tunities for the teacher 
to help his pupils de- 
velop a genuine desire 
to learn. 


An eagerness to make dis- 
coveries and solve prob- 
lems for himself 


The pupil’s successful 
experiences in solving 
problems and making 
discoveries bring him 
the intrinsic reward of 
satisfaction. Therefore, 
he becomes eager to 
find out many more 
things for himself. 
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Attitudes About Learning 


ACTIVITIES, TEXT, SPECIAL STUDIES, AND PICTURES 
This column lists appropriate activities, text, special studies, and 
pictures for use in developing the attitudes listed at the left. 
Many additional materials in the Fideler textbooks will also 
provide opportunities for the teacher to help his students develop 
these attitudes. 


Skill-builder. To the Student 


Text and pictures. Chapter 15, Education 





Keeping Up With Current Affairs. Collect and 





discuss newspaper and magazine articles about — 


the foreign trade of various countries. 


Text and pictures. Chapter 6, Everyone in China 
Must Think Alike 


Text and pictures. Chapter 14, Education 








Skill-builder. Evaluating Information 


Increasing Your Understanding. Make a class study _ 





of Hinduism, Buddhism, and Islam. 


Expressing Your Opinion. The Indian people must 
be educated if India is to be successful as a nation 
in today’s world. Why is this true? 





Learning From a Resource Person. Invite a stu- 
dent from Africa to talk to your class about edu- 
cation in his country. 

Text and pictures. Chapter 14, Education 











Share Ideas in a Discussion. In what ways is edu- 





cation in the Soviet Union similar to education — 


in the United States, and in what ways is it dif- i 


ferent? 


Text and pictures. Part 1—Canada: Education; 
Part 2—Mexico: Education 








Increasing Your Understanding. How does your 


school generally try to meet the goals of educa- 


tion? 





a survey to find out how important good trans- 
portation and communication are to your com- 
munity. 

A Class Project. Prepare reports about various 


communal systems and make comparisons with 
the system in Communist China. 


A Problem To Solve. Since World War II, South- 
east Asia has been one of the world’s most 
troubled areas. Why has there been so much un- 
rest in this region? 








Increase Your Knowledge Through a Survey. Make 
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WHERE FOUND 


Japan, pages 6-7. (Also in 
the other Fideler textbooks.) 


Japan, pages 126-131 
Japan, page 65 


China, pages 75-82 


China, pages 163-171 


Southeast Asia, pages 252- © 
254. (Also in India, Africa, © 
Soviet Union, and American — 
Neighbors.) 


India, page 44 


India, page 111 
Africa, page 157 


Soviet Union, pages 160- 
168 


Soviet Union, page 168 





American Neighbors, pages 
90-92; 171-173 


American Neighbors, page 
92 








Japan, page 100 


China, page 116 


Southeast Asia, page 8 








ATTITUDE 





A desire to gain skills that 


_ will help him make discov- 
_ eries and solve problems 


| As the pupil gains satis- 


faction from successful 
experiences in which 
he discovers solutions 
to his problems, he be- 


- comes eager to gain 
_ competence in the skills 
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he needs for solving 
more challenging prob- 
lems. 


A desire to learn to think 
clearly 


The pupil who uses his 
thinking ability to find 
the solution to a prob- 
lem gains a feeling of 
achievement that is lack- 
ing when he merely recites 
something he has mem- 
orized. The intrinsic re- 
ward encourages him in 
his desire to learn to 
think clearly. 


Ideas for Class 
_ tages and disadvantages of the situations listed. 


ACTIVITIES, TEXT, SPECIAL STUDIES, AND PICTURES 


eee 


Sharing Your Ideas. As a class, discuss the fol- 
lowing question: Why is India’s standard of liv- 


ing so low, and how can the people of India raise 
it? 





_A Problem To Solve. Although the continent of 
_ Africa is rich in natural resources, relatively few 





industries have been developed here. Why is this 


) true? 


A Problem To Solve. Why did the Soviet Union 





_ become a Communist dictatorship? 


_ Explore Relationships. Imagine that you are a 
_ businessman and are going to start a factory in 
_ South America. Decide where you are going to 
_ build your factory. 








_ Skill-builder. Learning Social Studies Skills 


_ Skill-builder. Learning Map Skills 


Skill-builder. To the Student 


_ A Report Topic. Use pictures and maps as sources 
of information in writing a report about farming 





in one of China’s three main regions. 


Gain an Image of Time. Make a time line to help 





you understand the history of the Soviet Union. 
Develop Skill in Interpreting Graphs. 





_ Using Your Map Skills 





| Sharpen Your Thinking. Use one of the state- 
' ments listed as the topic sentence of a_ para- 
- graph. 





Discussion. Discuss the advan- 





_ Skill-builder. Evaluating Information 


_ Making Comparisons. 





1. How does the way in which Europeans first 
learned about the Philippines compare with 
the discovery of America? 

2. In what important ways did the European 
colonies in Southeast Asia differ from the 
Thirteen Colonies in North America? 


WHERE FOUND 





A India, page 128 


Africa, page 7 


Soviet Union, page 46 


American Neighbors, page 
403 


Southeast Asia, pages 250- 


257. (Also in India, Africa, 
Soviet Union, and Ameri- 
can Neighbors.) 

Southeast Asia, pages 243- 
249. (Also in Japan, India, 
Africa, Soviet Union, and 


_ American Neighbors.) 


Southeast Asia, pages 6-8. 
(Also in the other Fideler 
textbooks.) 


China, page 108 


_ Soviet Union, page 45 


Soviet Union, page 125 


American Neighbors, page _ 
309 


Japan, page 85 


China, page 171 


Southeast Asia, pages 252- 


| 254. (Also in India, Africa, — 


Soviet Union, and American 
Neighbors.) 


_ Southeast Asia, page 59 
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ATTITUDE 


A desire to learn to com- 


municate his thoughts and | 


ideas 


Learning through prob- 
lem-solving encourages 
the pupil to share his 
thoughts and ideas with 
his classmates and the 
teacher. Since he genu- 
inely wants to be under- 
stood, the pupil develops 
a deep desire to learn to 
speak and write more 
effectively. 





ATTITUDE | 


Faith in his importance as — 


an individual 


The teacher can help pu- 


pils develop a positive, — 
realistic self-concept by — 


showing that he respects 


each pupil’s importance © 


as an individual. Every 


classroom activity pro- © 


vides opportunities for 


the teacher to do this. | 
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ACTIVITIES, TEXT, SPECIAL STUDIES, AND PICTURES 





the following statement: A country that is dense- 


WHERE FOUND 


Share Ideas in a Discussion. As a class, discuss ee page 177 


ly populated cannot have a standard of living as 
high as a country that is more thinly populated. 


Sharpen Your Thinking. Review the Government 
chapter carefully, examining the text for state- 
ments of fact, inferences, and value judgments. 
Select a good example of each of these three types 
of statements and discuss these examples in 
class. 





Share Ideas in a Discussion. How would a bet- 
ter network of roads, railroads, and airways help 
Mexico? 





A Haiku Contest. Read haiku in class and discuss 
them. Then write your own haiku. 


Skill-builder. Making Reports 





Share an Imaginary Experience. Imagine that you 
are a Peace Corps worker helping Indian farmers. 
Write a letter to your family telling about your 
life in India. 





- Practice Your Writing Skills. 





Share an Imaginary Experience. Imagine that you 
have just returned from a boat trip up the Ama- 
zon River. Describe your journey to your class- 
mates in an oral report. 


Attitudes About Oneself 


ACTIVITIES, TEXT, SPECIAL STUDIES, AND PICTURES 


This column lists appropriate activities, text, special studies, and 


pictures for use in developing the attitudes listed at the left. — 
Many additional materials in the Fideler textbooks will also — 
provide opportunities for the teacher to help his students develop — 


these attitudes. 


Text. The people of Japan live in a democracy. 


Thoughts for Class Discussion. It is sometimes i 
said that people are Japan’s most important re- _ 
source. What is the meaning of this statement? ; 





Do you think the statement is true? Why? 


A Topic for Discussion. How do you feel about : 
a person who disagrees with the rest of the group? © 





Text. Some people in India suffer from discrimi- 


nation. 


Understanding India’s Caste System. Hold a 
class discussion based on the following question: 





Should the people of India try to end the caste | 


system? 


Soviet Union, page 67 


American Neighbors, page 
144 


Japan, page 136 


Southeast Asia, pages 254- 
256. (Also in India, Africa, 
Soviet Union, and American 
Neighbors.) 


_ India, page 104 


Soviet Union, page 24 


American Neighbors, page 
408 


WHERE FOUND 


Japan, page 51 
Japan, page 65 


China, page 82 


India, page 174 


India, page 87 
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ATTITUDE 


Faith in his ability to do 
worthwhile work both in 
school and out of school 


The development of this 
attitude should not de- 
pend on how able the 
pupil is, but rather on 
how well he uses the abil- 
_ ities he has. Each pupil 
~ should have many oppor- 
tunities to participate 
with his classmates in 
setting goals and carry- 
ing out activities. He 
should enjoy some mea- 
sure of success each day. 


Faith that he can learn to 
solve problems and make 
wise decisions 


Successful living depends 
largely upon how well an 
' individual solves the 
_ problems life brings him 
- and how wise his deci- 
_ sions are. Each pupil 
_ needs to develop an abid- 
_ ing faith that he can 
- successfully meet life’s 


challenge through crea- 


tive thinking. 


ACTIVITIES, TEXT, SPECIAL STUDIES, AND PICTURES 





Share Ideas in a Discussion. Think critically about / 
the discussion topic and be prepared to defend your” 





point of view. 


Exploring Political Parties. Hold a class discussion 
based on the following question: Is it important 
for all citizens in a democracy to take an interest 
in politics? Why, or why not? 








Topic for an Essay. Write an essay on the need 
of humans for some responsibility, no matter how 
small. 





Ideas for Class Discussion. Discuss the advan- 
tages and disadvantages, or good and bad points, 
of the following: 
a. young people being assigned a career by 
the government 
b. students spending part of their schooltime 
working in factories or on farms 





A Research Project. How do the ways in which 
Southeast Asia’s people preserve fish compare 
with the ways people in the United States pre- 
serve fish? Visit a grocery store or a fish market 
to find information. 





Learning by Working Together. With a group of class- 
mates, make a model of the walled city of Kano, 
in northern Nigeria. 


Skill-builder. To the Student 





Create and Discuss. Create a poem, essay, song, 
or mural entitled “My Country.” 





Skill-builder. To the Student 


Text. How did Japan become a prosperous work- 
shop nation? 





A Thought for Class Discussion. Decide how you 
would define the term “standard of living.” 


A Problem To Solve. Why is it difficult for the 
Chinese to improve their transportation facilities? 








Skill-builder. Evaluating Information 


Explore Relationships. Imagine you are a business- 
man who wants to start a factory in South Amer- 
ica. Decide where you will build your factory. 





_ Explore and Evaluate. Decide whether or not it 
- would be worthwhile to build highways and rail- 





WHERE FOUND 


India, page 177 


American Neighbors, page 
176 


China, page 116 


China, page 171 


Southeast Asia, page 110 


Africa, page 146 


Soviet Union, pages 6-7 
(Also in the other Fideler © 


: textbooks.) 
Soviet Union, page 184 


Japan, pages 6-7 (Also in 


_ the other Fideler textbooks.) 
Japan, pages 61-64 


Japan, page 65 


— China, page 130 


Southeast Asia, pages 252- 
254. (Also in India, Africa, 
Soviet Union, and American 


_ Neighbors.) 


American Neighbors, page 
403 


Soviet Union, page 136 

















i roads in the eastern half of the Soviet Union. 
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ATTITUDE 


The belief that every per- 
son is important 


The classroom provides 
countless opportunities 
for the development of 
this attitude. In fact, 
the success of almost 
any group project de- 
pends on how deeply 
the pupils are commit- 
ted to the belief that 
every person is impor- 
tant. 


Appreciation of ways of 
life in other lands and 
cultures 


The social studies pro- 
vide abundant opportu- 
nities for the teacher to 
help his pupils develop 
an appreciation for dif- 
ferent ways of living. 
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ACTIVITIES, TEXT, SPECIAL STUDIES, AND PICTURES 
This column lists appropriate activities, text, special studies, and 
pictures for use in developing the attitudes listed at the left. 
Many additional materials in the Fideler textbooks will also 
provide opportunities for the teacher to help his students develop 
these attitudes. 





Thoughts for Class Discussion. It is sometimes 
said that people are Japan’s most important re- 
source. What is the meaning of this statement? 
Do you think the statement is true? Why? 





Text. Chapter 6, Everyone in China Must Think © 


Alike 
A Topic for Discussion. How do you feel about a 
person who disagrees with the rest of the group? 


Skill-builder. Working With Others 





Text. Some people in India suffer from discrimi- i 


nation. 


Understanding India’s Caste System. Hold a class 
discussion based on the following question: Should 
‘the people of India try to end the caste system? 





Discuss an Interesting Question. Do people al- 
ways work best when they work for themselves? 





Text and pictures. Chapter 12, People; Chapter 
13, Cities; Chapter 14, Village Life; Chapter 15, 
Education; Chapter 16, Arts; Chapter 17, Crafts; 
Chapter 18, Sports and Recreation; Chapter 19, 
Festivals 





Making Comparisons. With your classmates, com- 
pare life in a Japanese village with life in a small 
American town. 





Attitudes About Other People and Cultures 


WHERE FOUND 





Japan, page 65 


China, pages 75-82 
China, page 82 


Southeast Asia, page 257. 
(Also in India, Africa, So- 
viet Union, and American 
Neighbors.) 


India, page 174 


india page 87 


Soviet Union, page 94 


Japan, pages 102-149 


_ Japan, page 125 


A Topic for Class Discussion. Discuss some of | 





the ideas and customs that the United States has 
borrowed from other countries. 


Text and pictures. Chapter 7, People; Chapter 





12, Cities; Chapter 13, Recreation and Sports; 
Chapter 14, Education; Chapter 15, Arts and 


Crafts 


A Report Topic. Write a report about the Han- 
Chinese people. 


Make a Bulletin-Board Display. Make an attrac- 








_ tive and informative bulletin-board display about 


Peking. 


Text and pictures. Chapter 6, People; Chapter 12, 
Festivals and Recreation; Chapter 13, Arts 





east Asia reflect the influence of other nations? 
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Japan, page 41 


China, pages 83-95; 141- 
185 


China, page 95 


China, page 154 


_ Southeast Asia, pages 70- 
| 85; 159-177 


_ A Problem To Solve. How do the pevple of South- | 


Southeast Asia, page 85 
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ATTITUDE 


ACTIVITIES, TEXT, SPECIAL STUDIES, AND PICTURES 


Presenting a Puppet Show. Read about the Rama- 
yana and organize a committee to act out the 
story in a puppet show. 





Text and pictures. Chapter 9, People; Chapter 10, 
Clothing; Chapter 11, Foods; Chapter 13, Life in a 
Farm Village; Chapter 14, Education; Chapter 15, 
Crafts; Chapter 18, Festivals and Pilgrimages; 
Chapter 19, Music and Dancing; Chapter 20, A 
Visit to Bombay 





Increasing Your Understanding. Make a class 
study of Hinduism, Buddhism, and Islam. 





Understanding India’s Caste System 





Share an Imaginary Experience. Imagine that you 
are a Peace Corps worker in India. Write a letter 
to your family telling about your life there. 





Text and pictures. Chapter 6, People of Africa; 
Chapter 11, Cities of Africa; Chapter 12, Educa- 
tion and Health 


A Continent of Many Peoples. Make a wall chart 
that shows important facts about the various peo- 
ples who live in Africa. 








‘Explore One of Africa’s Cities. Choose one of 
the cities listed and write a report about it. 





Learning From a Resource Person. Invite a stu- 
dent from Africa to give a talk to your class. 





Text and Pictures. Chapter 6, People; Chapter 
8, A Visit to a Collective Farm Village; Chap- 
ter 12, Cities; Chapter 13, Sports and Recre- 
ation; Chapter 14, Education; Chapter 16, Arts 
Today in the Soviet Union 





Practice Your Writing Skills. Write a description 





of a collective farm in the Black Earth Country. © 
Text and pictures. Part 1—Canada: People, Cities, 


Arts and Crafts, Sports and Recreation, Educa- 
tion; Part 2—Mexico: People, The Village Farmer, 


Cities, Mexico City, Life in a Mexican Village, © 
Mexican Food, Dress of the People, Handicrafts, © 
Mexico’s Fine Arts, Mexico’s Fiestas, Education; | 
Part 3—Caribbean Lands: People, Arts and Crafts, | 
Festivals and Recreation; Part 4—South America: — 


People, Cities, Arts, Crafts, Festivals, Sports and 
Recreation 


Exploring Shelter Around the World. Do research — 
to discover what kinds of shelter people build in | 
different parts of the world and why they build © 





them in this way. 


Celebrate a Fiesta in Your Classroom. 





Do Research About Caribbean Peoples. 





WHERE FOUND 


Southeast Asia, page 177 


India, pages 65-87; 97-117; 
136-154 


/India, page 44 


Vind page 87 
VIndia, page 104 


Africa, pages 63-94; 137- — 
157 


Africa, page 94 


Africa, page 146 
Africa, page 157 


Soviet Union, pages 68-82; — 
95-103; 137-168; 178-184 


Soviet Union, page 103 


American Neighbors, pages — 
44-50; 76-92; 123-125; 130- 
133; 145-173; 247-256; 303- | 
316; 374-381; 409-432 


American Neighbors, page : 
125 : 


American Neighbors, page : 
170 | 
American Neighbors, page : 
256 
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ATTITUDE 


An understanding of social 
problems and a feeling of 
responsibility for helping 
to solve them 


No community is free of 
serious social problems. 
It is therefore important 
for pupils to understand 
what social problems are 
and why they exist. Each 
pupil should also devel- 
op a feeling of responsi- 
bility about helping to 
solve social problems. 


Liz 


ACTIVITIES, TEXT, SPECIAL STUDIES, AND PICTURES 


A Class Discussion. Imagine that you are living 
in Tokyo. What are some of the special problems 
you and your family face in this crowded city? 
Are these problems the same as those that many 
people in large American cities face? 


A Problem To Solve. China’s greatest difficulty 
is producing enough food to feed its people. Why 
is this so? 

Getting the Most out of Pictures. Study the pic- 
tures and write a report describing some of the 
difficulties Chinese people face in acquiring an 
education. 


Special Study. Education and Health 


Text. People in other parts of the world are help- 
ing Southeast Asia. 


A Problem To Solve. Since World War II, South- 
east Asia has been one of the world’s most 
troubled areas. Why has there been so much un- 
rest in this region? 

A Problem To Solve. Most farmers in Southeast 
Asia earn very little money. Why is this so? 




















Text. Chapter 21, A Country That Faces Great — 


Problems 


Learning More About India Today. Look for news- 
paper and magazine articles about India’s prob- 
lems. Discuss these articles in class. 





Share an Imaginary Experience. Imagine that you 
are a Peace Corps worker helping Indian farmers. 





Write a letter to your family telling about your © 


life in India, the problems faced by the farmers 
in the village, and how you are helping to solve 
these problems. 


Sharing Your Ideas. As a class, discuss the fol- 





ing so low, and how can the people of India raise 
it? 


A Problem To Solve. Most African countries urgently 





need more schools and more teachers. Why is it © 
important for more of the African people to receive | 
_ a good education? 


Problems of Independence. As a class, discuss 
the serious problems faced by Africa’s new na- 
tions. 





Increasing Your Knowledge. Write a report about 





one of the diseases listed. 
Text. Social problems 


Special Study. Education and Health 


Text. People are moving to the cities. ¥ 


WHERE FOUND 


Japan, page 121 


China, page 7 


_ China, page 171 


Southeast Asia, page 66 
Southeast Asia, page 69 


Southeast Asia, page 8 


Southeast Asia, page 103 


India, pages 155-177 


India, page 63 


India, page 104 


_ India, page 128 
lowing question: Why is India’s standard of liv- | 





Africa, page 7 


_ Africa, page 62 


Africa, page 157 


_ American Neighbors, pages 
101-102 

_ American Neighbors, page 
4 245 

_ American Neighbors, page 
_ 254 
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ATTITUDE 


Open-mindedness toward 


_ change, including accep- 


tance of the new ideas 
and conditions brought 
about by human progress 


In order to live compe- 
tently in today’s world, 
a person must learn to 
adapt to change. This at- 
titude includes an aware- 
ness of change and a 
desire to meet change 
~ successfully. It also in- 
cludes an eagerness to 
accept the challenges 
offered by our rapidly 
changing world. 


ACTIVITIES, TEXT, SPECIAL STUDIES, AND PICTURES 





Text. Some people are rich, but most are very 
poor. 


Text. Life is difficult for many South Americans. 


Text. South Americans are working to achieve a 
better way of life. 
A Problem To Solve. In most Caribbean coun- 
tries, the yearly per capita income is less than 
$400. Why do you think incomes are generally so 
low in this region? 








Text. Chapter 3, From Ancient to Modern Times; 
Chapter 4, From Empire to Democracy 





Text. How did Japan become a prosperous work- 
shop nation? 





Text. What other changes have come to farming 
in Japan? 





Text. The Problems of a Changing Nation 


A Topic for Class Discussion. Discuss some of 
the changes that have taken place in Japan since 
World War II. Do you think these changes have 
been good or bad? What do you think has been 
the most important change in Japanese life since 
the war? 





A Topic for Class Discussion. Discuss why ma- 
chines are taking the place of skilled craftsmen 
in Japan today. 


Text. Chapter 4, Changes Come to China 








A Problem To Solve. Since 1949, the mainland of 





China has been under the control of the Chinese 
Communists. How did this come about? 


A Problem To Solve. For many centuries, Chinese 
civilization continued almost unchanged. Why did 
few changes take place in China during this long 
period of time? 





Text. Westerners bring changes to Southeast 





Asia. 


WHERE FOUND 


American Neighbors, pages 
254,256 


American Neighbors, pages 
342-344 

American Neighbors, pages 
344-345 

American Neighbors, page 
247 


Japan, pages 32-49 
Japan, pages 61-64 
Japan, pages 71, 73-74 


Japan, pages 111-112 
Japan, page 112 


Japan, page 140 


China, pages 53-64 
China, page 7 


China, page 52 


Southeast Asia, pages 57- 
58 














- Text. How India’s government is encouraging in- © Undia, pages 120-121 

_ dustry 

_ Text. The Industrial Revolution has brought great india, pages 157, 160 
changes to many countries. : 


Text. The people of India need to work together india, pages 174-175 
as a nation. 





Text. India’s leaders are trying to improve edu- Windia, pages 171-173 


- cation. 

India, pages 162-163 
Africa, pages 52-62 
Africa, pages 120-121 


_ Special Study. The Industrial Revolution 





Text. Chapter 5, Changing Africa 


Text. Craftsmen cannot produce the things needed 
for a modern way of life. 
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ATTITUDE 


ATTITUDE 


An appreciation of a 
democratic way of life 


The social studies offer 
the teacher excellent op- 
portunities for helping 
pupils to grow in their 
appreciation of a dem- 
ocratic way of life. 
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ACTIVITIES, TEXT, SPECIAL STUDIES, AND PICTURES 


Text. Changes are being made in the way Soviet 
industry is run. 


A Problem To Solve. Why is industry in the Soviet 
Union being given more freedom? 





Text. Two kinds of revolution promise a change 
to South America. 


Attitudes About Democracy 





ACTIVITIES, TEXT, SPECIAL STUDIES, AND PICTURES 
This column lists appropriate activities, text, special studies, and 
pictures for use in developing the attitudes listed at the left. 
Many additional materials in the Fideler textbooks will also 
provide opportunities for the teacher to help his students develop 
these attitudes. 


Text. Japan becomes a dictatorship isolated from 
the rest of the world. 





Text. Chapter 4, From Empire to Democracy 


A Class Discussion. Discuss the following topics: 
1. Why is it helpful to have more than one 
strong political party in a democratic country? 
2. Why is it important that the majority of 
people in a democracy believe that this type 

of government is good? 





A Topic for Class Discussion. Discuss some of 
the changes that have taken place in the govern- 
ment of Japan since World War II. Do you think 
these changes have been good or bad? 


Text. Chapter 4, Changes Come to China; Chap- 
ter 5, Government; Chapter 6, Everyone in China 
Must Think Alike;Chapter 9,Communes in China 


_ A Problem To Solve. Since 1949, the mainland of 





China has been under the control of the Chinese 
Communists. How did this come about? 


A Class Project. Organize class committees to 
prepare reports on various communal systems. 


A Peace Corps Worker in Africa. Imagine you are 
a Peace Corps worker in one of the African na- 
tions that -gained its independence after 1950. 





_ Write an article about this country for your home- 


town newspaper. Include information about the 
government of this country. 


Text. Chapter 5, Government 

A Problem To Solve. Why did the Soviet Union 
become a Communist dictatorship? 

Thoughts To Help You. Do research that will help 
you compare the government of the Soviet Union 
with the government of a democracy, such as the 
United States. 

Text. Part 1—-Canada: Government; Part 2—Mex- 
ico: Government 








WHERE FOUND 
Soviet Union, page 120 
Soviet Union, page 115 


American Neighbors, page 
344 


WHERE FOUND 


Japan, pages 36-37 


Japan, pages 42-49 
Japan, page 54 


Japan, page 112 


China, pages 53-82; 109- 
116 


China, page 7 


China, page 116 


Africa, page 62 


Soviet Union, pages 56-67 


Soviet Union, page 46 


Soviet Union, page 56 


American Neighbors, pages 
| 93-96; 174-176 






















ATTITUDE 


An appreciation of the 
rights, privileges, and du- 
ties of citizenship in a 
democracy 


An essential goal in any 
program of attitude de- 
velopment should be a 
real understanding and 
appreciation of the 
meaning of citizenship 
in a democracy. This 
must include acceptance 
of the five basic beliefs 
shared by people who 
live in successful democ- 
racies. 





ATTITUDE 


profound relationship be- 
tween the physical world 
and man’s development 
and ways of living 


The physical world 
helps to determine 
_ where men live and how 
_ they earn their living. 
_ It provides the raw ma- 
_ terials used by man in 
_ the production of goods 


An appreciation of the © 


ACTIVITIES, TEXT, SPECIAL STUDIES, AND PICTURES 
Sa a 


Text. Chapter 5, Government 


Thoughts To Help You. Four characteristics of a 





democracy 


A Problem To Solve. Throughout most of their his- 
tory, the Japanese people have had to obey their 
rulers without question. Today, however, Japan 
has a democratic government. What has made it 
possible for a people with little experience in self- 
government to govern themselves successfully? 


Text. Chapter 6, Everyone in China Must Think 





Alike 


A Problem To Solve. How do the Communist lead- 
ers make it appear that the Chinese people govern 
themselves, without actually letting them do so? 





Understanding India’s Caste System. Hold a class 





discussion based on the following question: Should yf 
the people of India try to end the caste system? ’ 
In your discussion, consider how the caste system 
affects India’s development as a democratic na- 


tion. 


Expressing Your Opinion. The Indian people must 
be educated if India is to be successful as a na- 
tion in today’s world. Why is this true? As a class 
discuss this question. In your discussion, consider 
the need for educated citizens in a democracy. 





Picture. Preparing for an election 


Exploring Political Parties. Hold a class discussion 
based on the following question: Is it important 
for all citizens in a democracy to take an interest 





in politics? Why, or why not? 


Attitudes About the Physical World 


ACTIVITIES, TEXT, SPECIAL STUDIES, AND PICTURES 
This column lists appropriate activities, text, special studies, and 
pictures for use in developing the attitudes listed at the left. 
Many additional materials in the Fideler textbooks will also 
provide opportunities for the teacher to help his students develop 


these attitudes. 


Text and pictures. Chapters on Land, Climate, 
Farming, Natural Resources, Industry, Transpor- 





tation 


_ Special Study. Our Changing Earth 


_ Make Good Use of Pictures. Study pictures to 
learn about the effects of Japan’s climate. 
Paint a Picture With Words. Use the following 








: statement as the topic sentence for a paragraph: 
_ The Japanese people express their love for the 
_ beauty of nature in many different ways. 


WHERE FOUND 


Japan, pages 50-54 
Japan, page 50 


Japan, page 7 


China, pages 75-82 


China, page 74 


India, page 87 


India, page 111 


Africa, page 54 


American Neighbors, page 
176 


WHERE FOUND 


Japan, China, Southeast 
Asia, India, Africa, Soviet 
Union, American Neigh- 
bors. 


Japan, pages 17-20 
Japan, page 30 


Japan, page 136 


PS 











ATTITUDE 


to satisfy his needs. The 
social studies provide a 
wealth of materials to 
help pupils gain an un- 
derstanding of the rela- 
tionship between man 
and the physical world. 
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ACTIVITIES, TEXT, SPECIAL STUDIES, AND PICTURES 


A Problem To Solve. China’s greatest difficulty is © 





producing enough food to feed its people. Why is 
this so? 


A Problem To Solve. Most of China’s industries 
are located in the eastern part of the country. Why 
is this so? 


A Problem To Solve. Why is it difficult for the Chi- 
nese to improve their transportation facilities? 








Making Comparisons. Study pictures of houses in 
Southeast Asia. Are these houses better suited to 
the climate of Southeast Asia than to your climate? 





A Problem To Solve. Why is water travel so impor- 
tant in the countries of Southeast Asia? 


A Problem To Solve. How do the land features of 








_ India affect its people? 


_ “Mother Ganges.” Imagine that you have just taken 





a trip down the Ganges River. Write a letter to a 
friend telling him about this river and why it is 
important. 


Increasing Your Understanding. Prepare an oral 
report about monsoons. Include information about 
the ways monsoons affect the people of India. 





A Problem To Solve. How does Africa’s climate 
affect the people who live there? 





Increasing Your Understanding. Write a report 
about one of the crops grown in Africa. Include 
information about the type of climate and soil 
needed by the crop. 





Exploring Relationships. Make a chart of Africa’s 
mineral and forest resources and their uses. 





Increasing Your Understanding. Choose two large 








_ cities—one in the United States and one in Af- 
_ rica. Do research to discover what influenced their 


settlement and growth. Look for the following in- 
fluences: 


1. physical features 


2. natural resources 
3. climate 


Sharing Ideas. Discuss the following question: 
How do the people in different countries make 
use of land and climate features in their leisure- 


_ time activities? 


Do Research About Volcanoes. Prepare an oral 
report about volcanoes, including the answers 
to the following questions: What are some harm- 
ful effects of volcanic eruptions? In what ways 
can volcanoes be helpful? 





A Problem To Solve. How have Mexico’s natural 
resources affected the growth of industry in this 
country? 





WHERE FOUND 


China, page 7 


China, page 117 


China, page 130 


Southeast Asia, page 45 


Southeast Asia, page 158 


V India, page 7 


Hain page 17 


India, page 25 
/ pag 


Africa, page 32 


SLES ALLE ETEALL MM IER SRI IRAE LIE ON EPS ISIE cee 
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Africa, page 106 


Africa, page 116 


Africa, page 146 


American Neighbors, page | 
89 


American Neighbors, 


page | 
112 : 


American Neighbors, page ‘ 
134 i 








ATTITUDE 





A desire to conserve nat- 
ural resources 


As the pupil gains a 
deeper understanding of 
the relationship between 
man and nature, he be- 
gins to appreciate the 
importance of natural 
resources in our lives, 
and the need to conserve 
these resources. 


ATTITUDE 


_ A realization that one’s 
_ life can be enriched by 
doing useful work, either 


in school or outside the 


- classroom 


_ Life is enriched when a 


_ person can say “‘well- 


_ done” about a job he 
_ has completed. Work 


_ gives him the satisfac- 


tion of knowing he can 
_ do something worth- 
_ while. It also gives him a 


_ feeling of being needed. 


ACTIVITIES, TEXT, SPECIAL STUDIES, AND PICTURES 





Text. How well do the Japanese use their farm- 
land? 


Text. Forest resources 
Text. 
land. 
Text. 
crops. 
Report Topic. Write a report about the possibili- 
ty of a decrease in the world’s supply of fish. 





New dams and forests are improving the 





Rivers can also be used to furnish water for 








Text. The villagers are also learning better meth- 
ods of farming. 


Text. India’s rivers are being used for other pur- 
poses besides producing electricity. 


Conservation of Wildlife. Hold a class discussion 
on the conservation of wildlife. 





Learning About Irrigation 





Text. Soil conservation is needed in the Caribbean 
Lands. 


Sharing Your Information. Prepare an oral report 
on one of the following topics: 

1. ways of conserving forests 

2. how forests help conserve soil and wildlife 





Sharing Your Knowledge. Discuss the following 
questions: 





1. What are natural resources? 

2. Why must they be used wisely? 

3. How do they affect your life? 

4. What important natural resources are found 
near where you live? 


Attitudes About the Enrichment of Life : z 


ACTIVITIES, TEXT, SPECIAL STUDIES, AND PICTURES 


This column lists appropriate activities, text, special studies, and 
pictures for use in developing the attitudes listed at the left. 
Many additional materials in the Fideler textbooks will also 
provide opportunities for the teacher to help his students develop 
these attitudes. 


Skill-builder. To the Student 


Share Your Knowledge. Write a report about com- 
mercial fishing. 





Learn About Your Board of Education. Invite a 
member of your community’s board of education 
to visit your class. 








Text. A chain of changes 


Ideas 
tages 


for Class Discussion. Discuss the advan- 
and disadvantages of students spending 





_ part of their schooltime working in factories or 


on farms. 


WHERE FOUND 
Japan, pages 68, 70 


Japan, pages 84-85 
China, pages 100-101 


Southeast Asia, page 121 
Southeast Asia, page 110 
Andia, page 102 
Vingigs page 127 
Africa, page 43 
Africa, page 106 


American Neighbors, page 
259 


American Neighbors, page 
60 


American Neighbors, page 
69 





WHERE FOUND 


Japan, pages 6-7. (Also in | 
the other Fideler textbooks) 
Japan, page 79 


Japan, page 131 


Japan, pages 63-64 
China, page 171 


7 











ATTITUDE 


An appreciation of the arts 


The social studies pro- 
vide many opportunities 
for the teacher to help 
his pupils develop their 
appreciation of painting, 
literature, music, and 
other arts. 


Appreciation of man’s cre- 
ative powers 


Each pupil needs to 
grow in his appreciation 
of man’s vast potential 
for creativity. He should 


understand that man’s © 


creativity may be ex- 
pressed in various forms, 


including works of art © 


and inventions. 
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ACTIVITIES, TEXT, SPECIAL STUDIES, AND PICTURES 


Share an Imaginary Experience. Imagine that you 
are a Peace Corps worker helping Indian farmers. 
Write a letter to your family telling about your 
life in India and about how you are helping to solve 
the farmers’ problems. 

Picture. Building a rural school 


Skill-builder. Learning Social Studies Skills 





Text and pictures. Chapter 16, Arts 


A Haiku Contest. Read and discuss some haiku in 
class. Then experiment with writing your own haiku. 


Text and pictures. Chapter 15, Arts and Crafts 
Text and pictures. Chapter 13, Arts 














A Problem To Solve. How have the religions prac- 
ticed in Southeast Asia influenced the traditional 
arts of this region? 

Panel Discussion. Present a panel discussion on 
the following topic: What can the arts of a coun- 
try tell about its people and its history? 








Text and pictures. Chapter 19, Music and Dancing 


Text. The Taj Mahal 
Text and pictures. Chapter 15, Arts of the Past; 











_ Chapter 16, Arts Today in the Soviet Union 


Think and Discuss. The Soviet leaders believe that 
art should be used to encourage people to be loyal 
Communists. First, think about the forms of art 





we enjoy in the United States. Then, as a class, 
_ discuss the following topic: What are some of the 


reasons why Americans paint, write, or compose 
music? 

Text and pictures. Part 1—Canada: Arts and Crafts; 
Part 2—Mexico: Mexico’s Fine Arts; Part 3—Carib- 
bean Lands: Arts and Crafts; Part 4—South Amer- 
ica: Arts 





| Text and pictures. Chapter 17, Crafts 


_ Picture. “Fuji and Waves,” a Japanese wood-block 





print 
A Classroom Display. Make a classroom display 
of Japanese handmade articles. 





A Topic for Class Discussion. Discuss the declin- 
ing importance of skilled craftsmen in Japan today. 





Text. Arts, inventions, and building in old China 
Text and pictures. Chapter 15, Arts and Crafts 





_ Write a Report. Write a report about the life and 





work of the poet Li Po. 


Asia, India, Africa,and 


iV; 


_ American Neighbors, pages 5 


| 419 


4 
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mencoomanaentsies 





WHERE FOUND 


India, page 104 


Africa, page 57 
Soviet Union, pages 185- — 
192. (Also in Southeast | 


American Neighbors.) 


Japan, pages 132-136 
Japan, page 136 


China, pages 173-185 


Southeast Asia, pages 168- — 
177 
Southeast Asia, page 177 


Southeast Asia, page 177 


ndia, pages 144-147 


India, pages 39-40 : 
Soviet Union, pages 169- © 
184 = 


Soviet Union, page 184 


81-85; 164-167; 303-309; 415- © 


Japan, pages 137-140 
Japan, page 132 


Japan, page 140 
Japan, page 140 


China, pages 48-50 
China, pages 173-185 
China, page 185 
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ATTITUDE 


A realization that life can 
be enriched by recreation 
and other leisure-time ac- 
tivities 


Young people are natu- 
rally interested in games, 
sports, travel, hobbies, 
and other leisure-time 
activities. They need to 
develop an appreciation 
of these activities as 
ways of enriching their 
lives. 


ACTIVITIES, TEXT, SPECIAL STUDIES, AND PICTURES 


Text. Handicrafts are important in Southeast Asia. 


Picture. Indonesian wood carvings 


Making an Exhibit. Find examples of the painting, 
sculpture, and architecture of Southeast Asia and 
make an exhibit. Provide information about each 
item in your display. 





Text and pictures. Chapter 15, Crafts 
Picture. The Taj Mahal 





Text and pictures. African craftsmen make many 
beautiful and useful articles. 





Gifts From Ancient Egypt. Prepare an oral report 
about Egyptian accomplishments in an area such 
as art or science. 





Extend Your Knowledge. Prepare a report about 
a Russian writer. 





Text. Homecrafts of the Canadians 


Text and pictures. Part 2—Mexico: Ancient Civiliza- 
tions, Handicrafts; Part 4—South America: Crafts 


Text. The Maya 





Text. The skills of the Incas 
Picture. An Eskimo carving made of soapstone 


Picture. An Indian rock carver 


Exploring Painting in Mexico. Prepare an oral 
report about the life and work of Diego Rivera 
or José Orozco. Show copies of the artist’s paint- 
ings to your classmates. 





Increase Your Understanding. Prepare a short 
report about Heitor Villa-Lobos or Oscar Nie- 
meyer. 








Text. Art of living 





_ Special Study. Chanoyu—the Japanese Tea Cere- 


mony 


- Text and pictures. Chapter 18, Sports and Recre- 





ation; Chapter 19, Festivals 


Picture. A Japanese beach in summer 


Exploring the Olympic Games. Write a report on 
the history of the Olympic Games. Include infor- 





_ mation about the purpose of the Olympics. 
_ Text and pictures. Chapter 13, Recreation and Sports 


- Recreation in China. Write a report on recreation 


in China. 


WHERE FOUND 


Southeast Asia, pages 130- 
130 


Southeast Asia, page 176 
Southeast Asia, page 177 


Jndia, pages 113-117 
Andia, page 38 
Africa, pages 118-119 


Africa, page 51 


Soviet Union, page 177 


American Neighbors, page 
82 


American Neighbors, pages 
117-119; 161-163; 420-422 


American Neighbors, pages 


- 211-216 


American Neighbors, pages 
361-362 


American Neighbors, page 
81 


American Neighbors, page 
82 
American Neighbors, page 
167 


American N. eighbors, page 
419 


Japan, pages 108-109 
Japan, page 109 
Japan, pages 141-149 


Japan, page 26 


Japan, page 144 


China, pages 155-162 
China, page 162 


acho, 

















ATTITUDE 


ACTIVITIES, TEXT, SPECIAL STUDIES, AND PICTURES 


Text and pictures. Chapter 12, Festivals and Recrea- 





tion 
A Problem To Solve. How do the leisure-time activi- 





ties in Southeast Asia compare with those in the | 


United States? 

Reading Suggestions. Books about holidays around 
the world 

Text and pictures. Chapter 18, Festivals and Pil- 
grimages 

Picture. A beach in southern Africa 











Share an Imaginary Adventure. Imagine that you 
have been sent to Africa to write an article for a 





_ travel magazine. Choose one of the following topics 


as the subject of your article. 

Across the Sahara by Camel Caravan 

A Safari Through Central Africa 

Up the Congo by River Boat 
Text and pictures. Chapter 13, Sports and 
Recreation 





Making Comparisons. Do research to discover how 





the organization of American sports compares with 
the organization of sports in the Soviet Union. 


Text and pictures. Part 1—Canada: Sports and 
Recreation; Part 2—Mexico: Mexico’s Fiestas; Part 
3—Caribbean Lands: Festivals and Recreation; 
Part 4—South America: Festivals, Sports and Rec- 
reation 

Sharing Ideas. Discuss the following question: Why 
is it important to take part in some type of rec- 
reation? 








Celebrate a Fiesta in Your Classroom. 





A Problem To Solve. Why are there so many fes- — 
7 310 





tivals in the Caribbean Lands? 





WHERE FOUND 


Southeast Asia, pages 159- 
167 
Southeast Asia, page 167 


Southeast Asia, page 167 
India, pages 136-143 


Africa, page 31 
Africa, page 136 


Soviet Union, pages 152- 
159 


Soviet Union, page 159 


American Neighbors, pages 
86-89; 168-170; 310-316; 423- 
432 


American Neighbors, page 
89 


American Neighbors, page 
170 


American Neighbors, page 








EVALUATION 


In evaluating attitudes, the teacher is faced with 
the difficult problem of finding out how each of his 
pupils really feels. Often, the pupil himself may not 
be sure of his feelings, or he may not wish to reveal 
what he believes. In addition, his attitudes may be 
undergoing rapid change. The teacher should there- 
fore make frequent evaluations so that new evidence 
can be observed and new goals set. 


Teachers commonly use two main types of evalu- 
ation techniques. These are evaluation through 
direct observation of pupil behavior, and the eval- 
uation of oral or written responses to direct ques- 
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tions. Observation is especially important in eval- 
uating attitudes, since pupils often show more about 
their true feelings by their general behavior in the 
classroom than by their answers to direct questions. 
For example, the teacher can gain a fairly accurate 
understanding of a pupil’s attitudes toward himself 
and his classmates by observing what he says and 
does during a class discussion. However, a pupil’s 
responses to questions often provide additional clues 
to his attitudes. Appropriate questions for evaluat- 
ing attitudes might require the pupil to express a 
preference, give an opinion, or suggest a solution to 
a problem. (Evaluation an are discussed 
more fully in Chapter 10 in this Teacher’s Guide.) 


Preparing a report. To achieve success in life, each student must become proficient in certain basic skills. 


He must develop skills needed for finding things out for himself and skills that will help him have satisfying re- 
lationships with other people. The development of these vital skills is an important goal of the new social studies. 


8 Skills 


“Wherever one sees a good program of skill development in 
operation, he will find that the teachers regard skills teaching 
as an essential and important part of the total social studies 


instructional effort.”’ 


Skill development is an essential part of the social 
studies program. Almost from the time he is born, the 
child is curious. As soon as he can talk, he begins 
to acquire information by asking questions such as 
“What is that?” or “Why?” Sooner or later, however, 
the day comes when his parents and teachers are un- 
able to provide the information he wants. Long 
before that day arrives, the student should begin de- 
veloping the skills he needs to answer his own ques- 
tions and to solve his own problems. 

To achieve success now as a student and later as 
an adult citizen, each young person must become pro- 


—John Jarolimek 

ficient in the skills needed for finding out things for 
himself. He should also develop skills that will help 
him have satisfying relationships with other people. 
Because these skills are vital to successful living, 
their development has become an important goal of 
education in general, and of the social studies in 
particular. 

This chapter explains basic principles and appro- 
priate teaching strategies for helping your pupils 
develop the social studies skills. It also shows how 
Fideler textbooks contribute to a well-rounded skills 
program. 
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Main Principles _ 


1. The social studies skills are basic skills for 
learning and living successfully. The social studies 
skills may be grouped under the three main categories 
listed below. (See chart on page125.) 


a. skills needed for obtaining knowledge 

b. skills needed for processing knowledge 

c. skills needed for working successfully with 
others 

Poor development of any of the social studies skills 
limits the pupil’s opportunity to gain important un- 
derstandings and constructive attitudes. No pupil 
can possibly succeed either in school or in life if he 
is deficient in the basic skills needed for learning 
and for getting along with other people. 

2. The social studies skills require pupils to think. 
All of the social studies skills involve thinking. A 
pupil cannot develop proficiency in any of these skills 
unless he also develops his thought processes. For 
example, when we involve a student in making maps 
to compare the main types of farming and industry 
in two countries, such as India and Japan, our goal 
is not to help the pupil become an expert map-maker 
or artist. Our purpose is to help him learn to use 
his thinking ability through working with the kinds 
of knowledge commonly communicated by maps. 

3. Students must read social studies materials cre- 
atively and with comprehension. The inability of 
students to read social studies materials is one of 
the greatest problems that teachers face. Many of 
your students probably read several grades below 
grade level. Therefore, you must teach them how to 
read social studies materials creatively and with 
comprehension. 

a. Reading creatively. Pupils should learn to 
read social studies materials creatively. That 
is, they should learn to “communicate” with 
the author by adding ideas to those pre- 
sented by the author and “talking back” to 
the author, agreeing or disagreeing with the 
ideas presented. Reading creatively involves 
the use of many of the thought processes 
described in Chapter 4. 

b. Reading with comprehension. To compre- 
hend written social studies materials, the 
pupil must be able to visualize what the 
author had in his mind. “Picture-reading”’ 
is an effective way of achieving this goal. 
This technique is explained in Chapter 3. 

4. The social studies skills are highly interrelated. 
The pupil seldom uses any one of the social studies 
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skills without using others. For example, in order to 
communicate effectively in a report, a pupil would 
need to use skills such as the following: 

. finding materials in a library 

. reading to find answers to questions 

. Interpreting maps and globes 

. taking notes 

. making an outline 

. writing with clarity and accuracy 

. making a bibliography 

5. The pupil improves his ability to perform a skill 
over a period of time. The pupil develops a skill 
gradually, as a result of a succession of appropriate 
learning experiences. He does not master a skill all 
at one time. Instead, he begins by first learning the 
skill on a low level of performance. Then, gradually, 
he moves to more and more advanced levels. 

6. To develop a skill, the pupil must practice it cor- | 
rectly. A pupil cannot gain a skill merely through 
observation or by reading about it. He must practice 
it correctly with a desire to improve his performance. 

7. As frequently as possible, skills should be taught 
in situations that require their use. If the pupil sees 
that the development of a certain skill will help him | 
gain success in school or in life outside the class- 
room, he usually is much more eager to develop it 
than he would be if he had to learn the skill for use 
in an isolated situation. He learns more successfully 
if he feels a real need for developing the skill. 

8. A skills program must provide for individual dif- 
ferences. In planning a skills program, you must con- 
sider the different needs, interests, experiences, and 
abilities of your individual pupils. To achieve opti- | 
mum pupil growth, your classroom goalsand teaching } 
strategies must provide for these differences. 


memeeoeanoe f 





This section provides two types of assistance. 
First, it outlines the steps that are essential in de- || 
veloping a good skills program. Second, it shows how 
you may use the Fideler textbooks to help your | 
students learn the basic social studies skills. 


DEVELOPING A GOOD SKILLS PROGRAM 


You will need to follow three steps in developing | 
an effective program for teaching social studies skills. 
These are: 

1. determining what skills should be taught in the 
social studies 

2. finding out what skills need to be taught to each 
student 

3. selecting appropriate teaching strategies 














Presenting an oral report. To develop an effective program for teaching social studies skills, you need to deter- 
mine exactly which skills you will include in the program and which skills you will teach to each student. Then 


you need to select appropriate teaching strategies for reaching your objectives. 


What skills should be taught in the social studies? 
A discovery-centered social studies program requires 
pupils to use many different skills. Some of these 
skills, such as reading for information, are developed 
in other areas of the curriculum as well as in the so- 
cial studies. However, the teaching of certain spe- 
cial skills, such as interpreting maps and globes, 
is almost entirely the responsibility of the social 
studies. 

The chart on page 125 lists the social studies 
skills that are most commonly taught. You can use 
this chart as a reference tool for identifying and 
selecting the skills to be developed in your own 
social studies program. 

What skills should be taught to each pupil? A pro- 
gram for teaching skills must begin at the individual 
pupil’s present level of attainment. After deciding 
which skills are to be developed during the year, you 
should: 

1. determine each student’s present level of compe- 
tence in each of these skills 

2. determine the degree of proficiency and the 
amount of growth that can reasonably be ex- 
pected of each student, based on his potential. 


You may determine the pupil’s present level of 
competence in any skill through testing and through 
informal observation. Early in the school year, dur- 
ing several class periods, you may present pupils 
with carefully structured situations in which they 
will need to use various skills. For example, to evalu- 
ate their proficiency in map interpretation, you 
could ask them questions about a particular map 
to determine their ability to: 

. use the scale of miles 
. determine directions 
. read map symbols 
. note differences in topography 
. draw conclusions based on the information pre- 
sented in the map 
Similar activities may be designed to determine 
student proficiency in other skills that you wish to 
develop. Pages 30-31, 41-42, and 54-55 of this guide 
provide ideas for such diagnostic activities. Individ- 
ual student performance in each activity should be 
recorded and then used as the starting point for 
developing skills. Of course, student proficiency 
should be reevaluated frequently to see if new goals 
need to be set. 
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What teaching strategies are appropriate? In teach- 


ing social studies skills, you should keep the follow- 
ing suggestions in mind. 
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The pupil must be motivated. A pupil will not 

really become proficient in a skill unless he wants 

to learn it. Therefore, to help a pupil develop a 

skill, you must first motivate him. Strategies 

such as the following are appropriate for this pur- 

pose: 

a. show the pupil how the skill will help him to 
be successful in school 

b. help him to see how the skill will be useful to 
him in life outside the classroom, both now and 
in later years 

c. involve the pupil in setting specific personal 
goals for skill development 

Chapter 5 provides additional assistance in solving 

the problem of motivation. 





. The pupil must understand what he is expected to 





learn. In order to develop a skill, a pupil must 
have a clear idea of his goal. He must also have 
standards by which he can judge his progress. 
Specific examples and models will help the pupil 
understand exactly what he must do in order to 
achieve an acceptable level of skill development. 





. The pupil must perform the skill personally to 





learn it. A pupil cannot learn a skill simply by 
watching another pupil use it. To learn a skill, 
the pupil must be involved in experiences in which 
he actually uses the skill. 


. The pupil must learn skills correctly. In the first 





stages of developing a skill, you must guide the 
pupil in the correct steps. Otherwise, he may 
learn the skill incorrectly. Then he will have to 
“unlearn” the incorrect performance and relearn 
the skill correctly. This wastes valuable time and 
is discouraging to the student as well. 


. The pupil improves his performance when he sees 





results. Practice of a skill must be accompanied 
by a desire to improve and by the opportunity to 
see results. Thus, frequent evaluation is necessary 
to help the student to improve his performance. 
Evaluation may be made in several ways. Skill de- 
velopment may be evaluated: 

a. by the teacher 

b. by classmates 

c. by the pupil himself 

A checklist of standards and procedures is a help- 
ful tool of evaluation. 











. Insofar as possible, evaluation should be positive. 








The pupil should know what he is doing right as 
well as what he is doing wrong. Evaluation should 
be accompanied by constructive comments. Chap- 
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ter 10 provides other suggestions that will be help- 
ful in evaluating skills. 

8. The pupil must participate in a wide variety of 
learning experiences to reinforce a skill. In every- 
day life, the same skill may be used in a variety 
of situations. Therefore, the pupil must have an 
opportunity to develop and use skills in many dif- 
ferent situations. He must not be allowed to be- 
lieve that a certain skill is applicable only to a 
specific classroom situation. He should be able 
to use his skills at home as well as in school. 
For example, he might use road maps to help 
plan a family vacation. 

9. The pupil must have an opportunity to move from 
one level of a skill to the next. When the pupil 
has adequately mastered one level of a particular 
skill, he should have an opportunity to progress 
to the next level. For example, after he has learned 
how to use the library card catalog, he may begin 
learning how to use the Readers’ Guide to Periodt- 
cal Literature. 























USING FIDELER TEXTBOOKS 


The chart below shows how Fideler textbooks will 
help you develop a well-rounded skills program. 


Using Fideler Textbooks in a Social Studies Skills Program 


1. Three skill-builders provide the pupil with 
procedures and standards that help him de- 
velop his skills. 

2. Activities provide opportunities for pupils to 
practice skills and to evaluate their own prog- 
ress in skill development. 

3. The text, pictures, maps, and charts in the 
textbooks provide information that pupils 
may use in developing their skills. 


Skill-builders. Fideler authors and editors have 
designed three skill-builders to help pupils develop 
many of the skills outlined in the chart on page 
125. Each of these skill-builders is written in clear, 
simple language the student can easily understand. 
1. “To the Student.” This skill-builder is included 

in each of the Fideler World Cultures textbooks. 

It explains five main steps in problem-solving. 

a. Do some general reading. 

b. Choose an important, interesting problem that 

you would like to solve. 

c. Think of as many hypotheses, or possible solu- 

tions, to your problem as you can, and list the 
ones that seem most likely to be true. 


Continued on page 126. 
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Social Studies Skills 


This chart* classifies the most important social studies 

skills. The responsibility for developing some of these 

skills is shared by several areas of the school program; 

others are entirely or primarily the responsibility of 

the social studies curriculum. This chart will be help- 

ful to you in the following ways: 

1. As a reference aid for selecting the skills to be de- 
veloped in your social studies program. 

2. As a checklist for use in day-to-day and week-to- 
week planning. 

3. As a checklist for evaluating your students’ growth 
in developing fundamental skills. 


OBTAINING KNOWLEDGE 


1. Locating information 
a. Finding information in books. 
b. Making good use of the dictionary. 
c. Using newspapers, magazines, and pamphlets as 
sources of information. 
. Finding materials in a library. 
. Planning field trips and interviews. 
Using a variety of audio-visual materials to find 
information. 


2. Acquiring information through reading 

a. Gaining information by skimming. 

b. Reading to find answers to questions. 

c. Using headings, topic sentences, and summary 
sentences to find main ideas and to tell the differ- 
ence between main ideas and lesser ideas. 

d. Selecting statements that apply to the topic being 
studied. 

e. Understanding italics and other special aids that 
reveal the author’s emphasis. 

f. Consciously evaluating what is being read by us- 
ing the suggestions given under “Evaluating Infor- 
mation.” 
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3. Acquiring information by listening and observing 
a. Gathering facts from a field trip. 

b. Gaining information from a speaker. 

c. Gathering facts from an interview. 

d. Gathering facts from recordings. 


. Interpreting maps and globes 

. Determining directions. 

. Locating places on maps and globes. ¢ 

. Using the scale of miles to compute distances. + 

. Understanding concepts such as latitude and lon- 
gitude. * 

. Understanding what map symbols represent. 

. Drawing inferences by comparing maps. 


. Interpreting pictures, charts, graphs, and tables 

a. Using pictorial materials as the basis for interpre- 
tation and for drawing conclusions. 

b. Realizing the basis for cartoons and becoming 
familiar with many of the symbols commonly used 

. In cartoons. 

. Using charts to make comparisons concerning 

size and quantities. : 

d. Studying graphs and tables to determine the basis 
on which they are built, to interpret relationships, 
and to draw inferences based on the data. 

e. Relating information gained from visual aids with 
information gained from other sources. 
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5. Communicating effectively 


*Adapted from Eunice Johns and Dorothy McClure Fraser, “Social Studies Skills: A Guide to 
Analysis and Grade Placement,” Skill Development in Social Studies, Thirty-Third Yearbook of the 
N.E.A.’s National Council for the Social Studies (Helen McCracken Carpenter, editor), pages 313-327. 


PROCESSING KNOWLEDGE 
1. Organizing information 


. Taking notes. 

. Making an outline of main points about a subject. 

. Selecting the main idea and supporting facts. 

. Selecting answers to questions from oral, written, 
or visual information. 

. Classifying information under main headings. 
Arranging events, facts, and ideas in order. 

. Writing a summary of main points. 

. Making a bibliography. 
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2. Evaluating information 


. Distinguishing between fact and fiction. 

. Distinguishing between fact and opinion. 

. Comparing information about a topic to discover 

agreement or disagreement. 

d. Deciding which source of information is more ac- 
ceptable. 

e. Recognizing propaganda and its purposes in a 
given instance. 

f. Drawing inferences in making generalizations 
from evidence. 

g. Reaching tentative conclusions. 
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3. Understanding time and chronology 


a. Understanding the time system and the calendar. 

b. Understanding events as part of a chronological 
series, and understanding the differences in dura- 
tion of various periods of time. 


4. Using problem-solving skills 


a. Recognizing that a problem exists. 

b. Defining the problem for study. 

c. Reviewing what is already known about the prob- 
lem. 

. Making a plan on how to study the problem. 

. Locating, gathering, and organizing the informa- 
tion needed for solving the problem. 
Interpreting and evaluating this information. 

. Summarizing and drawing tentative conclusions. 

. Recognizing the need to change conclusions in 
the light of new evidence. 
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a. Speaking with accuracy and poise. 

b. Writing with clarity and exactness. 

c. Presenting information graphically, as in maps, 
charts, tables, or pictorial materials. 

d. Presenting information in dramatic form. 


WORKING WITH OTHERS 


1. Working effectively on group projects 
a. Understanding the roles of leader and follower, 

and being able to take either role as the situation 
requires. 

. Doing one’s share of the work. 

. Accepting responsibility. 

. Helping to set rules and standards of behavior. 

. Following rules established by the group. 

Sharing ideas and talents with the group. 
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2. Holding a successful group discussion 


a. Preparing for the discussion. 

b. Contributing to the discussion. 

c. Listening to and thinking about the contributions 
made by other members of the group. 

d. Helping to formulate conclusions. 














d. Test your hypotheses by doing research. 

e. Summarize what you have learned. 

When a pupil wishes to solve a problem, he may 

review the suggestions in ‘““To the Student.” 

. “Learning Social Studies Skills.” All of the World 

Cultures textbooks except Japan and China in- 

clude this skill-builder. “Learning Social Studies 

Skills” is made up of the following main sections: 

a. Making Reports 

b. How To Find Information You Need 

c. Evaluating Information 

d. Holding a Group Discussion 

e. Working With Others 

f. Building Your Vocabulary 

. “Learning Map Skills.” This skill-builder is found 

in all of the World Cultures textbooks except 

China. It explains many of the basic understand- 

ings the student will need in order to use maps 

effectively: 

a. the concept of the earth as a sphere 

b. the globe as a model of the earth 

c. the map as a flat representation of the earth’s 
surface 








In a library. ‘‘Learning Social Studies Skills,’’ found in 
most of the Fideler textbooks, helps students develop 


their ability to obtain and process information. 
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d. using parallels and meridians to locate places 
on the earth; the concepts of latitude, longi- 
tude, and degree 

e. using projections to show the round earth on 
a flat surface; the advantages of different kinds 
of projections 

f. the uses of symbols on maps 

g. Showing relief on maps—raised relief, topo- 
graphic maps, and the concepts of contours 

The information presented in “Learning Map 
Skills” will help pupils improve their ability to read 
maps in a meaningful way. Map-reading skills de- 
velop gradually, through a variety of experiences 
related to social studies content and also to the 
needs, interests, and abilities of individual pupils. 
The Fideler textbooks provide many opportunities 
for developing these skills. 

Activities. The Fideler textbooks provide numer- 
ous questions, problems to solve, and other activities 
that can help students develop important skills. 

1. Many chapters in the Fideler textbooks begin 
with problems to solve or meaningful questions to 
guide the pupil’s research. 

2. Challenging activities, such as class discussions 
and report topics, are suggested at the end of 
nearly every chapter. 

The activities suggested in the Fideler textbooks 
also help the student evaluate his own growth in 
skill development. Many activities refer the student 
to appropriate sections of “Learning Social Studies 
Skills,” so that he can evaluate his work according 
to established standards. 

The relationship of the content of the Fideler text- 
books to skill development. The development of social 
studies skills cannot be isolated from content. A 
pupil cannot learn to read and interpret maps un- 
less he has opportunities to work with many kinds 
of maps. A pupil cannot learn to interpret pictures 
unless he has access to large, clear, meaningful 
photographs. He cannot solve problems unless he 
has an opportunity to work with information that is 
presented in depth. 

The Fideler World Cultures Social Studies text- 
books contain a wealth of materials for pupils to use 
in developing their social studies skills. Altogether, 
these textbooks include: 

1. nearly 2000 pages of information 

2. more than 300 maps, charts, tables, and graphs 

3. nearly 1400 documentary photographs 

The Table of Contents, Index, and Glossary of each 

textbook help the pupil in his search for information. 

Boldface topic headings and halftone bands also 

help lead the pupil to the data he is seeking. 
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A field trip. The teacher must consider the individual student’s needs, interests, and abilities in plan- 


ie 


ning learning experiences that will help him achieve his potential. For example, a concrete experience 
such as a field trip may be helpful to a student who has difficulty understanding abstract concepts. 


9 Helping the Slow Learner 


‘«, . the slow learner is no less a ‘person,’ no less 
an individual, than any other human being... . He, 
too, must be helped to stand on his own feet and 
face the world, self-reliant and unafraid."’ * 


Meeting the needs of slow learners is one of the 
greatest challenges teachers face today. The reasons 
for low achievement are complex and varied. Some 
students are classified as slow learners because they 
have actual mental limitations. Many others, how- 
ever, are considered slow because they have physi- 
cal or emotional handicaps—or because their envi- 
ronment and previous school experiences have pre- 
vented them from fulfilling their potentialities. 
Whatever the cause of low achievement, the slow 


—W.B. Featherstone 


learner must be helped to develop his abilities to 
the fullest extent possible. He must be given an 
opportunity to become a thinking, productive mem- 
ber of society. 

A student who is a slow learner is nonetheless an 
individual, with his own special needs and interests. 
Therefore, we will first explore some principles that 
relate to individual differences in general. Then we 
will suggest some specific ways of meeting the needs 
of slow learners. 


*From Teaching the Slow Learner by W.B. Featherstone. Copyright,1951, Bureau of Publications, 127 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 








Individual Differences 


1. You are teaching individual pupils, not a ‘‘class.”’ 
As a teacher, you are helping individuals grow in 
terms of thinking, understandings, attitudes, and 
skills. Each pupil has unique needs, interests, and 
abilities that you must consider in helping him to 
achieve his potential. Through careful observation 
and other techniques, you will be able to discover 
these differences and decide how to use them to 
help the pupil. 

2. Help each pupil accept the fact that he is unique. 
Every student should come to recognize and appre- 
ciate the fact that he differs in some ways from all 
other persons. He should be helped to understand 
that this is natural and be encouraged to develop 
respect for his own worth. 


3. Help each student develop a respect for the dig- 
nity and worth of every other person. Every student 
should respect people whose interests and abilities 
are different from his. Of course, he should realize 
that people are alike in very basic ways. However, 
the student should also recognize that differences 
among people enrich our world. A classroom in which 
there is an atmosphere of mutual respect and inter- 
dependence is one in which every individual can 
develop his own potential and build a positive self- 
concept. 


4. The discovery method offers excellent opportuni- 
ties for individualizing instruction. When the discovery 
method is used, each pupil actively seeks informa- 
tion for himself and finds answers to his own ques- 
tions. He has freedom to inquire and to become 
involved in experiences that are related to his own 
needs, interests, and abilities. 

5. A wide range of instructional materials should 
be provided. The pupil cannot make discoveries un- 
less he has ready access to data. To meet the needs 
of all your pupils, you should provide many kinds 
of instructional materials besides social studies 
textbooks. (See “Multi-Media Materials” chart in 
Chapter 3.) 

6. Pupils should be encouraged to ask questions and 
to express their own ideas and opinions. The needs 
of individuals can be met more readily if pupils feel 
free to ask questions or offer opinions without fear 
of criticism. Don’t be afraid of a question that you 
can’t answer. Together, you and your pupils can 
work out a plan for doing the research necessary 
to discover the answer. 

7. Grouping your pupils often helps you meet their 
individual needs. Pupils may be grouped in various 
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ways—not only according to mental ability, but also 
according to experiences, interests, skills, and other 
factors. For example, a student who has difficulty 
reading maps could be grouped with other pupils 
having the same difficulty. Forming partnerships for 
research or study is another effective means of 
grouping. In any case, however, grouping should be 
flexible and temporary. 


Teaching Suggestions 


Some principles to consider. When working with 
slow learners, it is important to keep in mind the 
following principles. 

1. Develop a positive, constructive attitude toward 
the work done by slow learners and help these stu- 
dents develop the same attitude toward themselves. 

2. Involve slow learners in activities that are con- 
crete. These pupils often have difficulty dealing with 
abstractions unless the abstractions are first pre- 
sented in a concrete, meaningful way. It is impor- 
tant that subject matter and classroom activities 
be related to something students have experienced, 
so that they can feel a sense of personal identifi- 
cation. 

3. Provide a classroom atmosphere of “guided 
freedom.” Slow learners need much guidance. How- 
ever, avoid making them feel restricted. They should 
have freedom to explore their interests, to gather 
data, and to test their ideas. 

4. Help slow learners set realistic goals for them- 
selves; help them avoid the frustration that may re- 
sult from their inability to reach unrealistic goals. 

5. Provide each pupil with opportunities to do 
things he can do well. For example, the slow learner 
may have a high aptitude in art or definite leader- 
ship ability. He should be encouraged to use his 
special talents in a variety of social studies activi- 
ties. 

6. Involve slow learners in problem-solving and 
other experiences that will help them develop their 
thought processes. (See Chapter 4.) Although these 
pupils should not be expected to excel in highly 
complex activities, they still should have oppor- 
tunities to develop all of their thought processes as 
fully as they can. 

7. Provide frequent opportunities for evaluation. 
Let students know what they are doing right, as well 
as how they may improve their performance. (Chap- 
ter 10 provides additional suggestions regarding eval- 
uation.) 


Using Fideler textbooks. This section suggests ways 
in which you may use the Fideler World Cultures 
Continued on page 130. 
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Helping Students Learn From Pictures 


: The picture and caption above appear on page 22 of Japan. Questions such as the following 
4 will help slow learners gain information from this picture and motivate them to ask additional 
i. questions. Seeking answers to these questions will help these students develop their thinking 


, skills and gain major social studies understandings. 


carefully? 
2. What kinds of land features can you see? 
3. How do the people here use the land? Ik 


4. Why do you suppose the strips and blocks of 
land appear to be different shades? 


5. How might the farmers transport their crops to 8. 
market? 











| e lowland on Honshu, Japan’s largest and most important island 
i) nese have added to their small amount of level land by reclaiming land from the sea. 


1. What can we learn just by looking at the picture 6. 
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Compare this picture with the picture on page 
21 of Japan. What differences do you see? What / 
are some possible reasons for these differences? 


Does the caption below this picture give us any 
information that will help us answer our ques- 
tions? 





How can we find other information that will be 
useful in answering our questions? 
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textbooks in helping slow learners. One important 
principle to remember is that the kinds of activities 
in which these students participate may be similar 
to those carried out by students at a higher achieve- 
ment level. The main difference will be in the com- 
plexity of the activities and in the level of perfor- 
mance expected of slow learners. 

Photographs. The large, clear photographs in the 
Fideler textbooks arouse the interest of slow learn- 
ers and help them understand many major con- 
cepts and generalizations from the social sciences. 
Pictures are especially valuable in helping slow 
learners develop their thought processes, for pic- 
tures help them to think in terms of concrete 
images. These students think best with things that 
are tangible and meaningful to them. Encourage 
slow learners to “read” the pictures in a chapter 
and to formulate questions about what they see. 
These questions will lead students to do research. 

Questions such as those below the picture on 
page 129 may be used to guide your pupils during 
the study of a specific picture. Remember, how- 
ever, that the purpose of these questions is to pro- 
mote inquiry. These questions should encourage 
students to offer their ideas and to ask additional 
questions. Their search for answers to the ques- 
tions you ask and to their own questions will help 
them develop their thinking ability and gain major 
social studies understandings. 

Concept-style captions. The concept-style picture 
captions in the Fideler textbooks show relationships 
between the photographs and main understandings 
from the social sciences. Some of your students may 
not be able to read the text extensively in doing re- 
search. Thus the pictures and captions in the Fide- 
ler textbooks can serve as a main source of informa- 
tion for them. As students study the pictures in a 
chapter, you may also encourage them to find the 
“big ideas” in the captions and make a list of these 
ideas for reference as they do further research. 

Maps and charts. The simple, uncluttered maps 
and charts in the Fideler textbooks clearly illustrate 
important understandings from the social sciences. 
Slow learners can use maps and charts in gather- 
ing information, making comparisons, and explor- 
ing relationships. You will need to guide these 
pupils carefully to make sure they understand the 
explanation accompanying each map or chart they 
use. The map study suggestions in Chapter 3 will 
be helpful in teaching slow learners to use maps. 

Problems to solve. The problems to solve that are 
presented in the Fideler textbooks are suitable for 
slow learners. At first, however, these students will 
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need much guidance. It may be profitable for you 
to work with them as a group until they have solved 
two or three problems. In this way, they can learn 
how to analyze a problem, make hypotheses, and 
do research to test their hypotheses. For example, 
consider using a problem such as the one on page 
25 in India: 
How does the climate affect the lives of the 
people of India? 

First, you may wish to make certain that all of your 
students understand the meaning of the word climate. 
You might discuss with them the climate in your 
own community and, perhaps, the climate of an 
area they have previously studied. Then, to help 
your students relate the problem to their own lives, 
you might ask, “(How does climate affect our lives? 
How does climate affect the lives of other people 
who live in and near our community? How does it 
affect people in other parts of the United States?” 
After your students have discussed these questions 
and discovered some important relationships between 
climate and the way people live, you could ask, 
“What is India’s climate like? Do all parts of India 
have the same climate?” These questions will en- 
courage the students to do research. After they have 
gathered and discussed the information they believe 
helps to answer these questions, you could ask, 
“Now that you know what India’s climate is like, 
can you think of some ways in which climate might 
affect the people of India? Make a list of all the 
ways you can think of.” From this point, your stu- 
dents can, with guidance, make hypotheses and do 
research to test their hypotheses. 

Vocabulary building. The chart on page 95 lists 
several ways in which you can help pupils build a 
social studies vocabulary. It is important for slow 
learners to have many concrete experiences with 
conceptual words and terms. The documentary 
photographs in Fideler textbooks are especially use- 
ful for this purpose. Vocabulary-building activities 
should help slow learners understand that a con- 
ceptual word may have different meanings in dif- 
ferent situations. 

Text. The style of writing and the organization 
of ideas in the Fideler textbooks help slow learners 
find the information they need. The words build 
vivid visual images in the reader’s mind. (It is espe- 
cially important to help students learn to “picture- 
read.” This technique is discussed in Chapter 3.) 
Each paragraph begins with a topic sentence. Ideas 
flow with smooth continuity from sentence to sen- 
tence, and from one paragraph to the next. Bold- 
face topic headings help the slow learner find the 
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main ideas and see the overall picture before he 
looks for specific information. (Chapter 3 suggests 
how you may help pupils gain an overview of a 
chapter. ) 


Activities. The end-of-chapter activities in the 
Fideler textbooks are suited to the needs and abili- 
ties of slow learners and appeal to a wide range of 
interests. Many activities provide opportunities for 
students to use pictures, maps, or audiovisual ma- 
terials rather than written materials as main sources 
of information. For example, the activity “Getting 
the Most out of Pictures” on page 171 of China en- 
courages students to make comparisons between 
education in China and education in the United 
States. The main source of information for the less 
able student will be pictures and his personal expe- 
rience. By becoming involved in an experience such 
as this, the student can develop a deeper under- 
standing of life in China and build constructive at- 
titudes about education in our country. 

The activities encourage students to present in- 
formation in a variety of ways—not simply in oral 
or written reports. For example, the project “Learn 


by Working Together” on page 154 of American 
Neighbors provides an opportunity for students to 
do research about Mexican village life and then 
present their findings in the form of a mural. 

It is also possible to adapt activities to meet the 
needs, interests, and abilities of certain students. 
Consider, for example, the following activity from 
page 104 of India: 


Share an Imaginary Experience 

Imagine that you are a Peace Corps worker 
helping Indian farmers. Write a letter to your 
family telling about your life in India. Include 
information about the following in your letter: 
1. the village where you live 

2. your daily life 

3. problems faced by the farmers in the village, 

and how you are helping to solve them 


Students who have difficulty communicating their 
ideas in writing might be encouraged to act out 
scenes from daily life in an Indian farming village. 
Or, an interview might be set up in which one stu- 
dent takes the part of the Peace Corps worker and 
another acts as a newspaper or television reporter. 


Helping students do research. Some students need much more guidance than others. However, all stu- 
dents should have the freedom to explore their interests, to gather data, and to test their ideas so 


that they can develop their thought processes as fully as possible. 
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A teacher-pupil conference. Evaluation is an essential part of social studies education. It helps the pupil 





know how much progress he is making and how he may improve his performance. Evaluation helps the teacher 
judge the effectiveness of his strategies and reveals the strengths and weaknesses of his social studies program. 


10. Evaluation 


‘Evaluation is the key to successful social studies teaching. With- 
out it the social studies is without a rudder, without a compass."’ 


Evaluation is an integral, ongoing part of the 
teaching-learning process. It helps the pupil know 
—often day by day—how much progress he is mak- 
ing and what he can do to improve his performance. 
Evaluation helps the teacher to judge the effective- 
ness of his strategies and reveals the strengths and 
weaknesses of his social studies program. 


_ Main Principles 


1. Evaluation should indicate pupil growth in terms 
of thinking, understandings, attitudes, and skills. 
Evaluation should show the progress being made 
toward the achievement of the goals of the social 
studies. It should indicate the pupil’s growth in 
thinking, in understanding major concepts and gen- 
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eralizations, and in developing constructive at- 
titudes and fundamental skills. 


2. Evaluation is closely related to the specific goals 
of the pupils and the teacher. Evaluation should indi- 
cate the degree to which you and your pupils have 
been successful in meeting your specific goals. It 
should also help point out the need for setting new 
goals. _) 


3. Evaluation should be continuous. It is not enough 
to evaluate pupil growth at the end of a unit. Eval- 
uation is also necessary at the beginning to pro- 
vide a basis for goal-setting, and at frequent in- 
tervals during a unit to help pupils know how much 
progress they are making, and how they may improve 
their performance. )} 
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ic 4 Pupils should be encouraged to evaluate their 
own progress. If pupils participate in setting goals, 
they should also have a part in evaluating their 
progress in reaching these goals. Pupils may be 
involved in evaluation in three main ways. 

\a. Group evaluation. Group discussions (involv- 
ing either the entire class or small groups of 
pupils) provide a good opportunity for pupils 
to determine whether they have reached their 
goals. If members of the group decide that 
they have fallen short, they cam ask “Why?” 
and set a new course of action. 

\b. Individual evaluation. Goals established and 
listed by the class can be used by each in- 
dividual pupil as a yardstick for measuring 
his own progress. In addition, during a class- 
evaluation discussion, the pupil has an oppor- 
tunity to judge his own contributions in re- 
lation to those of the group as a whole. 

c. Teacher-pupil evaluation. Holding a conference 
with individual pupils can be a highly effective 
evaluation strategy. As a result of a confer- 
ence, the pupil may have a.deeper understand- 
ing of his goals and needs. 

5.\The classroom atmosphere affects evaluation. 
Evaluation will be much more meaningful if pupils 
feel that it is intended to help them rather than 
threaten them. A positive, constructive classroom 
atmosphere will help to lessen the anxiety that 
evaluation creates in many pupils. 

6. The results of evaluation should be recorded. 
A good program of evaluation involves keeping care- 
ful records of the progress pupils are making. Of 
course, it is easy to keep records of pupils’ test 
scores. Recording information gained by observa- 
tion or discussion is more difficult, however. Check- 
lists and anecdotal records are often useful for 
this purpose. 














: Teaching Suggestions 


Several strategies should be used in evaluating pupil 
growth. A well-rounded, carefully planned program 
of evaluation includes the use of a variety of strat- 
egies, such as those listed below. No single strategy 
or combination of strategies can be declared 
“best,” for you are the only one who knows what 
means are most appropriate for your teaching situ- 
ation. Whatever strategies you use, however, re- 
member that evaluation should not be too time- 
consuming. 

1. Observation. Observing pupils as they partici- 
pate in thinking experiences provides many oppor- 


tunities for evaluating their progress. In using ob- 
servation as a means of evaluation, you should 
remember to: 

a. Keep your goals and your pupils’ goals clearly 
in mind. 

b. Evaluate only a limited number of pupils at 
any one time. Trying to observe everyone 
might lead to superficial evaluation. 

c. Make an accurate, objective record of your 
observations as soon as possible. 


2. Communication with pupils. Effective evalua- 
tion involves communication with pupils. For exam- 
ple, if a student gives a thoughtful response to a 
question you ask, you might comment, “Good! That 
shows clear thinking.” This, in turn, may motivate 
him to make further progress. If, on the other hand, 
his thinking is faulty, you may help him evaluate 
his answer and offer suggestions for improvement. 
At the same time, you may discover why his answer 
was wrong. This may help you find ways to improve 
your teaching. 





3. Testing. Most teachers use testing as a means 
of evaluation. Tests that you prepare can be effec- 
tive in determining the progress pupils are making 
toward the goals of your social studies program. 
They can also be helpful in assessing the effective- 
ness of your teaching strategies. However, avoid 
depending too heavily on this strategy. 


4. Examining representative samples of students’ 
work. As your students become involved in social 
studies activities, they will record in various ways 
their discoveries and their judgments. Examining 
notes, reports, maps, and other samples of your 
students’ work is an excellent way of evaluating 
growth. A collection of work samples for each stu- 
dent will be helpful in determining the amount of 
progress made during the year. 

Even though thinking, understandings, attitudes, 
and skills are discussed separately in the following 
portion of this chapter, all of these may be evaluated 
concurrently in the classroom. As you consider these 
suggestions, you may wish to refer to chapters 4, 6, 
Tandas: 





EVALUATING THINKING 
| Thinking is a process of the mind and is there- 
fore not directly observable. Nevertheless, you can 
evaluate a pupil’s growth in thinking skills by ob- 
serving his involvement in experiences in which he 
needs to use them. ) 
In evaluating thinking, it will be helpful to 
refer to the chart about the seven kinds of think- 
ing found in Chapter 2. As the examples show, many 
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kinds of questions and projects can be devised to 
measure a pupil’s thinking ability. It is important 
to remember that each pupil, regardless of his 
ability, should have opportunities to develop all the 
thought processes. You can meet the needs of in- 
dividual pupils by devising different questions at 
each level. 

Many of the activities in Fideler textbooks can 
be used to evaluate a pupil’s higher thought pro- 
cesses. (See the charts in Chapter 4.) In addition, 
many activities that seem to test only the ability to 
remember can be adapted to evaluate a student’s 
ability to think at a higher level. For example, ex- 
amine the following questions from page 30 of 
Japan. 


Why is the weather in much of Japan hot and 
humid during the summer? 

Why does the island of Hokkaido have cooler 
summers than the rest of Japan? 

Why does northwestern Japan receive heavy 
snow during the winter? 


All of these questions can be answered directly 
from the text, and thus could be used to test memo- 
ry. However, pupils should be encouraged to respond 
in their own words; they should not parrot the text. 
Or, in answering the last question, students might 
draw pictures, maps, and diagrams to illustrate their 
answers. In either case, they would be moving from 
the level of remembering to the level of translation. 


EVALUATING UNDERSTANDINGS 


The new social studies emphasizes the need to 
help pupils understand fundamental concepts and 
generalizations from the social sciences. (See Chap- 
ter 6.) In order to lead a successful life in our mod- 
ern, complex world, a person needs much more than 
a storehouse of remembered information. He must 
be able to use appropriate information in gaining 
an understanding of himself and his world. He must 
also be able to apply his knowledge to new problems 
and new situations. 

Evaluation of the understandings your pupils are 
gaining in the social studies should therefore focus 
on their success in acquiring a knowledge of signifi- 
cant concepts and generalizations. It should indicate 
their ability to use this knowledge in solving prob- 
lems and in discovering new relationships, rather 
than their ability merely to remember isolated facts. 

Standards for evaluating understandings. Asa teacher 
you are entrusted with the responsibility of selecting, 
or helping to select, the concepts and generalizations 
that will be explored in a social studies program. 
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Each pupil’s growth should be evaluated in terms 
of his success in gaining these particular understand- 
ings. For example, assume that “interdependence” is 
one of the concepts you have chosen to develop. To 
determine a pupil’s understanding of interdepen- 
dence, you could evaluate his ability to identify this 
concept in a variety of circumstances. Does he 
understand that the members of the class rely on 
one another as they carry out projects, and that 
this is interdependence? Does he see the inter- 
dependence between the farmer and the factory 
worker in our society? Does he realize that the 
United States and other nations are interdependent? 


Strategies for evaluating understandings. The strat- 
egies of the discovery method (see Chapter 2) involve 
students in a wide range of activities. These experi- 
ences provide a broad base for evaluating your 
pupils’ growth in developing fundamental under- 
standings. Each day, you have many opportunities 
to observe pupils as they solve problems, hold dis- 
cussions, or carry out special projects. In all of their 
activities your pupils will demonstrate their progress 
in gaining understandings. For example, observing 
them as they solve problems is an excellent way of 
judging their understanding of relationships among 
facts, concepts, and generalizations. Social studies 
activities also provide a variety of work samples, 
such as written reports, that you may evaluate. 

Asking direct questions is one of the most common 
means of evaluating understandings. It is appro- 
priate at times to ask questions that test a pupil’s 
ability to remember highly significant understand- 
ings. However, most questions should be phrased to 
determine how well the student can use his knowl- 
edge. Thus, the questions you ask in order to judge 
a pupil’s ability to think at levels above memoriza- 
tion are nearly always useful in evaluating his growth 
in gaining an understanding of significant concepts 
and generalizations. (See chart on pages 12-13.) 


EVALUATING ATTITUDES 


To prepare pupils to take their place in today’s 
world, we must help them develop constructive at- 
titudes such as those suggested in Chapter 7. How- 
ever, we cannot be sure that pupils are making 
progress in attitude development unless their growth 
is evaluated in some way. True, it is difficult to 
find out what a student really feels or believes. 
Often he is unsure of his own opinions and feelings. 
Also, when a pupil is questioned about his feelings, 
he may give the answer he thinks the teacher wants 
him to give—while in reality he does not feel that 
way. In addition, teachers have their own values, 
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and these may at times interfere with objective 
evaluation. Nevertheless, the evaluation of attitudes 
is far too important to be neglected. 


Standards for evaluating attitudes. Two types of 
standards will be helpful in judging a pupil’s growth 
in building constructive attitudes. First, you should 
evaluate his growth in relation to the particular atti- 
tudes you have selected for development. Second, 
you can judge his attitudes in terms of the levels 
of attitude attainment described on pages 103 and 
104. For example, is the belief that every person is 
important an integral part of the student’s person- 
ality—or is he only mildly committed to this belief? 


Strategies for evaluating attitudes. Observation is 
the best way of evaluating students’ attitudes. By 
carefully watching your students both in and out- 
side the classroom, you may discover their true feel- 
ings. It may also be helpful to maintain close 
communication with parents to determine if atti- 
tudes exhibited at home are similar to those observed 
at school. Communication with parents may also 
help you learn why students hold certain undesir- 


An informal group discussion affords the teacher an excellent opportunity to observe and evaluate students’ 
attitudes. Young people often reveal their true feelings through their reactions in impromptu situations. 





able attitudes. This information may then be used 
in helping students build constructive attitudes. 

The attitudes charts in Chapter 7 suggest many 
activities that can provide a basis for evaluating by 
observation. In judging attitudes in this way, it is 
important to remember the suggestions on page 133. 
Faithful record-keeping is essential because stu- 
dents’ attitudes usually change gradually. At the 
end of the year, it is all too easy to forget what a 
pupil’s attitudes were at the beginning of the year. 
However, be careful to report only what you actually 
observe—not what you think you observe. 

Asking your pupils direct questions about their 
interests, feelings, and beliefs is also a useful strat- 
egy in evaluating attitudes. Many questioning tech- 
niques may be used, including the following: 

a. Present statements that express opinions, be- 
liefs, or feelings. Then ask pupils to express 
their points of view or attitudes regarding these 
statements. Pupils should also be encouraged 
to state reasons for their responses. 

b. Ask pupils what they enjoyed most during a 
particular unit, and why. 
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c. Ask pupils which understandings or skills devel- 
oped during a unit are most important to them 
now, and which will be most valuable to them 
later in life. Then ask them to state reasons for 
their choices. 

d. Ask students to reply to questions such as, 
“Do you believe the United States (or the 
world) is a better place to live today than it 
was one hundred years ago? Why, or why not?” 
(Many of the discussion topics in the Fideler 
textbooks can be used in this way. See the 
charts on pages 106-120.) 

e. Present pupils with the description of a situ- 
ation in which various attitudes are revealed 
and ask the pupils to give their reactions. For 
example, you might describe a classroom situa- 
tion in which one pupil is unwilling to partici- 
pate in class activities and is unwilling to abide 
by the standards set up by the rest of the class. 
Then you could ask: “What would you do in 
a situation such as this? How do you think 
you could help this pupil make worthwhile 
contributions to the class? Why do you sup- 


Skill development must be evaluated frequently to make 
sure that students are using skills correctly. The basic 
way to evaluate skill development is to involve the pupil 
in a situation that requires him to use a skill and then 
judge his performance. 





pose he acts the way he does?” (This technique 
can also be used in a discussion. ) 

f. Present pupils with unfinished statements, such 
as, “As a result of studying the problems of 
India, I have changed my ideas about .. .” 


EVALUATING SKILLS 


All of the work your pupils do in the social stud- 
ies, and in other subjects as well, involves the 
use of skills. In order to succeed both in school 
and in life, pupils must be able to obtain knowledge, 
process knowledge, and work well with other peo- 
ple. Because your pupils must use many different 
skills each day, you have countless opportunities 
for evaluation. In fact, it is essential to check skill 
development frequently to make sure that pupils are 
using skills correctly. (See Chapter 8 .) 


Basically, there is only one way to evaluate skill 
development: involve the pupil in a situation that 
requires him to use a skill and then judge his per- 
formance. For example, the best way of evaluating 
a pupil’s ability to use an index is to involve him 
in a situation in which he actually needs to use an 
index to find specific information. Sometimes it may 
be desirable to ask a pupil to list the standards or 
procedures that are involved in using a skill. How- 
ever, the only true indication of a pupil’s skill de- 
velopment is his actual performance. 

When you evaluate pupils’ skills, whether by 
testing or by observation, you should record your 
findings. Checklists such as “Social Studies Skills” 
found in Chapter 8 will be useful for this purpose. 
In addition, a collection of representative work sam- 
ples can show how much progress a pupil has made 
over a period of time. 


Using Fideler textbooks in evaluating skill develop- 
ment. Fideler textbooks provide valuable assistance 
for a program of skill evaluation. First, they include 
the following skill-builders: 

“To the Student” 
“Learning Map Skills” 
“Learning Social Studies Skills” 


These supplements present procedures and stan- 
dards that you and your pupils may use as yard- 
sticks in measuring skill development. 

Second, the activities in Fideler textbooks en- } 
courage students to use many different skills. Observ- | 
ing your students as they carry on these activities | 


will provide much information about their skill de- j} 
velopment. In addition, many activities refer stu- |} 


dents to the skill-builders mentioned above, thus 
encouraging self-evaluation. 
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Helping pupils to think and work as social scientists do is an effective strategy in teaching the social studies. 


When young people use the problem-solving method to make new discoveries and gain new insights for themselves, 
they enjoy some of the same feelings of accomplishment that the historian, geographer, or other social scientist 


does when he makes a significant discovery. 


11 How Social Scientists Think 
and Work 


‘‘In essence, the goal of social study is to give children the 
greatest possible opportunity to behave as social scientists.”’ 


— H. M. Clements, W. R. Fielder, and B. R. Tabachnick 


One effective strategy in teaching the social stud- 


I ies is to help your pupils think and work as social 
j scientists do. Young people usually have great ad- 
4 miration for the men and women whose discoveries 





have made possible the miracles of our modern 
world, such as television, the use of atomic energy, 
and space exploration. Most of your pupils will be 
highly interested in learning more about the ways 


Min which scientists actually work in making the 


discoveries that are changing our lives. For some 
pupils, the very thought that they may use in the 
classroom the same method that scientists use is 
enough to arouse high anticipation. 

In addition to being an effective strategy for moti- 
vating your pupils, helping them think and work as 
social scientists do is also an excellent way of sus- 
taining their interest. As your pupils make new dis- 
coveries and gain new insights for themselves, they 
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will enjoy some of the same feelings of accomplish- 
ment that the scientist feels when he makes a sig- 
nificant discovery. 


This chapter provides two kinds of assistance for 
helping pupils think and work as social scientists do. 
For each of seven main social sciences, it includes 
background information that will be interesting and 
helpful to your pupils. Examples of ways in which 
this teaching strategy may be used in the classroom 
are also provided. 


Helping Your Pupils Think and Work as 
Social Scientists Do : 


The scientific method. The problem-solving method 
used in the classroom is basically the same method 
that is used by all scientists for discovering new 
principles. For this reason, it is generally called the 
scientific method. Although scientists have been for- 
mulating hypotheses and performing experiments for 
many centuries, the conscious use of the scientific 
method is fairly recent. During the twentieth cen- 
tury, the use of this method has yielded more scien- 
tific knowledge than had previously been discovered 
by man throughout his entire history on this planet. 


What is science? In order to learn to think and 
work as social scientists do, your pupils should first 
understand something about the nature of science. 
They should know that science includes all human 
knowledge that has been discovered and tested by 
the scientific method. They should also know that 
science is not only the body of tested knowledge 
already in existence, but also the continuing search 
for new knowledge. Finally, they should know that 
scientific principles are always generalizations, simi- 
lar to those they can discover for themselves in the 
classroom. 

Although all scientists use the same basic method 
for discovering new knowledge, they are interested 
in different areas of learning. The sciences may be 
divided into three main groups. One of these includes 
the various branches of mathematics, which is the 
science of numbers and measurements. A second 
group is made up of the natural sciences, such as 
astronomy, chemistry, physics, and biology. (Some- 
times the natural sciences are further divided into 
the physical and biological sciences.) The third main 
group includes the social sciences, such as geog- 
raphy and sociology. Concepts and generalizations 
from seven social sciences are generally included in 
the social studies curriculum. (See chart on page 
141.) The remainder of this chapter discusses the 
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subject matter and special techniques of each of 
these seven social sciences. 

Helping your pupils think and work as historians do. 
History is the story of the past. Because the histo- 
rian deals with events that can never be duplicated, 
he does not perform experiments in a laboratory. For 
this reason, some people do not consider history a 
science. In telling about the past, however, the his- 
torian must select and explain the events he chooses 
to emphasize. In order to do this, he uses his gen- 
eral information to make hypotheses, just as all sci- 
entists do. Then he gathers additional data that will 
help him to determine the validity of his hypotheses. 

The historian gathers and evaluates data in much 
the same way as the pupil should. His sources in- 
clude all kinds of written and pictorial materials, 
as well as actual objects used by people in the past. 
The historian finds his data mainly in libraries and 
museums. However, he may search for information 
in many other places, such as art galleries, news- 
paper offices, old buildings, attics, or even cemeteries. 
Modern copying machines and photographic tech- 
niques have made larger amounts of data available 
to historians than ever before. For example, in his 
local library the historian may find much of the 
data he needs recorded on microfilm. 

You will want your pupils to realize that through 
the study of history we gain an understanding of our 
own cultural heritage and the traditions of our own 
society. The study of history also helps us under- 
stand other societies and the different ways in which 
these societies have solved various human problems. 
In addition, many of the personal decisions we make 
as adults, especially our political decisions, depend 
upon our understanding of history. 

Classroom application. Pupils in the classroom 
have many opportunities to discover important his- 
torical generalizations for themselves. Modern tech- 
nology has made photocopies and reprints of original 
data available for study in the classroom. Most 
pupil research, however, still depends on secondary 
rather than on primary sources. 

Your pupils may wish to solve history problems 
such as those on pages 38, 210, 218, 233, and 369 of 
American Neighbors. One of these problems is repro- 
duced below. 





During much of the 1500’s, Spain ruled the Caribbean 
Lands. Why did Spaniards explore and settle in this part 
of the world? 


To solve this problem, you will need to make 
hypotheses about how Spanish interest in the 
New World was affected by the following: 
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a. the discoveries of Columbus 
b. rivalry among European nations 
c. the natural resources of the Caribbean Lands 
d. the religion of the Spaniards 
Helping your pupils think and work as geographers 
do. The science of geography deals with the earth’s 
surface and the distribution of life upon it. Geog- 
raphers examine the characteristics of different 
areas, the relationship of these areas to each other, 
and the interaction between human culture and 
natural environment. Geography is a combination 
of natural and social sciences. It includes such fields 
of study as physiography, meteorology, and ocean- 
ography, which are natural sciences. Studies such 
as political geography and economic geography, 
however, are social sciences. 
The knowledge discovered through geographical 
research often has great practical value. The meteo- 
rologist, for example, uses scientific knowledge to 


forecast the weather. A businessman who needs to 
choose a suitable location for a new factory usually 
makes his decision on the basis of geographical fac- 
tors, such as the availability of raw materials, the 
nearness of markets, and transportation routes. Simi- 
larly, government officials who need to choose a suit- 
able location for a new road or a defense plant 
usually heed the advice of experts who make geo- 
graphical studies of the problem. 

Geographers work much as historians do, formu- 
lating hypotheses and then testing them by doing 
research. In geographical inquiry, however, there 
are many more opportunities for firsthand study and 
laboratory experimentation. A meteorologist, for 
example, may spend much of his time in direct 
observation of weather phenomena. He may also 
perform experiments in the laboratory. 

The geographer uses a wide variety of resources 
and techniques. His research materials include data 


Investigating urban development. The social studies provides many opportunities for young people to think 


and work as geographers do—to formulate hypotheses and then test them by doing research. 
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A map of India. The map is the geographer’s most important tool. Maps provide a graphic record of infor- 


~~ 


mation gathered by geographers about the surface of the earth and the distribution of life upon it. Students 
in the classroom may discover generalizations by interpreting and comparing maps. 


from almost every other field of study. Special tech- 
niques used by the geographer include the interpre- 
tation of aerial photographs and the use of computers 
for analyzing statistical data. The geographer’s most 
important tool, however, is the map. Maps provide 
a graphic record of the information gathered by 
geographers about the surface of the earth and the 
distribution of life upon it. From his own and other 
maps, the geographer draws generalizations, which 
he tests by doing further research. In much the 
same way, the pupil in the classroom may discover 
generalizations by interpreting and comparing maps. 


Classroom application. Fideler textbooks provide 
many opportunities for students to work with maps. 
To solve the problem below, adapted from page 7 of 
India, students should refer to several maps. 

How do the land features of India affect 
the people? 
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In forming hypotheses about this problem, you may 
wish to consider the effect of land features on each 
of the following: 


a. population distribution in India 
b. farming in India 
c. transportation in India 


Do research in the India Depth-Study Textbook 
and other sources of information to find facts that 


support or disprove your hypotheses. Don’t forget — 


that maps are the geographer’s most valuable tool. 


The maps on pages 12, 21, 66, 92, 131, and 134 of . 


India will be helpful in solving this problem. 


Helping your pupils think and work as anthropolo- 


gists do. Anthropology is the science of man. Phys- — 
ical and cultural anthropology are its two main — 


divisions. Physical anthropology deals with the 


physical characteristics and development of different 


Continued on page 142. — 
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groups of people. It is mainly a natural science, 
closely related to biology. Cultural anthropology 
examines man’s behavior and the different cultures 
he has developed. It is one of the social sciences, 
and is often called social anthropology. 

Social anthropologists formulate generalizations 
mainly from comparative studies of different cul- 
tures. They may compare the cultures of different 
groups of people living at the same time, or the cul- 
tural changes in one group over a period of time. 
Much of the information needed for anthropological 
comparison is obtained by direct observation. In 
order to gather firsthand data, anthropologists often 
live and work among the people they have chosen 
to study. For example, anthropologists have lived 
and worked among various cultural groups in Asia 
and Africa. The knowledge gained from the studies 
of these scientists helps us understand other people 
and their problems. 


Classroom application. Students in the classroom 
may also study various cultures. As they compare 
the art, religion, politics, ways of earning a living, 
and other aspects of culture among different peo- 
ples, they may be able to discover anthropological 
generalizations for themselves. Perhaps your stu- 
dents would like to make hypotheses about the fol- 
lowing problem and then do research to test their 
hypotheses: 





In what ways and to what extent have people from 
other lands influenced culture in Southeast Asia? 


The hypotheses they make to solve this problem 
will relate to the influence of the following peoples: 


a. Hindus from India 

b. Chinese 

c. Moslems from Arabia and western India 
d. Europeans 


Students may also wish to make in-depth studies 
of various cultural groups. For example, they might 
investigate the way of life of the Ainu people of 
Japan or the Basques of Spain and France. 


Helping your pupils think and work as economists 
do. Economics is the study of the production and 
distribution of goods and services. It deals with the 
different ways in which individuals and societies use 
limited resources to satisfy unlimited desires. 

Economists examine and evaluate the choices peo- 
ple make, or plan to make, from among possible 
courses of economic action. For example, a business- 
man might need to choose whether to produce a 
small quantity of a certain item to sell at a high 
price, or a large quantity at a lower price. An econ- 
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omist could help him determine which course of 
action would be more profitable. Economists also 
study and compare the economic systems adopted 
by people in various countries, such as the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

Economists attempt to discover valid relationships 
among various economic concepts. In addition to the 
concepts of production and distribution, these in- 
clude land, labor, capital, profit, supply, demand, and 
productivity. The economist makes many hypoth- 
eses, which he tests by gathering and evaluating 
statistical data. In the classroom, an understanding 
of economic concepts and generalizations, including 
those that provide the foundation for our own eco- 
nomic system, may be gained by using the problem- 
solving method. 

Classroom application. It is possible to devise a 
number of problems to solve dealing with the pro- 
duction and distribution of goods. For example, to 
help your pupils understand the relationship between 
transportation and economic progress, you may wish 
to have them solve the following problem. 





A good transportation network is important to the 
progress of any country. Why is this true? 


To form hypotheses that will help to solve this 
problem, you will need to consider: 


a. how raw materials are supplied to factories 

b. how farm products and manufactured goods 
are distributed to the people who use them 

c. how people get from their homes to the 
places where they work 


Helping your pupils think and work as political scien- 
tists do. Political science is the study of political 
systems and governments. It is concerned with the 
different ways in which power may be gained and 
exercised in a society. An analysis of the political 
system of a society includes answers to questions 
such as: 

1. Who makes the decisions? 

2. How do the decision-makers get their power? 

3. How are the functions of government organized? 

4. What is the relationship between the govern- 

ment and the economic system? 

5. How well does the government protect the 

rights of the individual? 

The political scientist solves problems related to 
these questions or similar questions. For example, 
in considering how decision-makers get their power, 
he might want to find out why the majority of the 
people in a certain area always vote for the can- 
didates of the same political party. He makes hypoth- 
eses about the reason or reasons for the voters’ 





behavior and then gathers data to test his hypoth- 
eses. His techniques of data-gathering may include 
the study of documents and other written materials, 
personal interviews, questionnaires, and the use of 
a computer to analyze statistical information. 

A knowledge of political science is valuable to 
the ordinary citizen, who votes on many different 
political issues and candidates during his lifetime. 
It is also extremely valuable to politicians and gov- 
ernment officials. For example, in determining the 
platform of a political party, the party leaders might 
need to decide what the relationship between our 
country’s government and its economic system ought 
to be. These leaders might ask a political scientist 
to help formulate a statement to be included in the 
platform. 

Classroom application. Pupils in social studies 
classes may be motivated to seek answers to ques- 
tions about local political problems. For example, 
they might like to explore the voting habits of cit- 
izens in their community by finding out the answers 
to the following questions. 

a. How many citizens in our community are 

registered voters? 

b. How many votes were cast in the last elec- 

tion held in our community? 

c. About how many additional citizens are there 

in our community who could vote if they 
were registered? 

When the investigation is completed, your class 
may wish to hold a discussion on the topic “Voting 
—a Privilege and a Duty.” During the discussion, 
your pupils will want to consider the reasons why 
people should vote, the reasons why more people 
in the community do not vote, and how more peo- 
ple could be encouraged to vote. 

Students may also wish to compare the demo- 
cratic government of the United States with the 
Communist governments of China and the Soviet 
Union. The five questions listed on page 142 may 
be used as a guide for comparing these political 
systems. (See also “A Problem To Solve” on page 
74 of China.) 

Helping your pupils think and work as sociologists do. 
Sociology is the science of human groups. It is con- 
cerned with the social relations that people develop 
as they interact with each other. Sociologists study 
the development, functions, and values of different 
social groups such as the family or the community. 
They attempt to explain how people in groups be- 
have, and why they behave as they do. The knowl- 
edge discovered by sociologists is often extremely 
valuable to government administrators, welfare 











A mock political convention. The social studies includes 
significant concepts and generalizations from political sci- 
ence, which is the study of political systems and govern- 
ments. Young people are usually interested in discussing 
ways in which decisions are made in different societies. 


workers, and other people who are trying to solve 
social problems. 

The sociologist, like other scientists, makes and 
tests hypotheses. However, the sociologist cannot 
very well perform experiments with social groups in 
a laboratory. Much of the information he gathers to 
test his hypotheses is in the form of descriptions of 
social phenomena. As a scientist, he is careful to 
make his observations as accurate and objective as 
possible. Statistics assembled by workers in other 
sciences provide another valuable source of informa- 
tion for the sociologist. For example, data on family 
income in Japan, prepared by an economist, might 
be used by a sociologist making a study of life in 
a Japanese community. 

Classroom application. Your students might like 
to discuss the following question which appears on 
page 87 of India. 

Should the people of India try to end the caste 

system? 

To prepare for the discussion, your students may 
wish to make hypotheses about the ways in which 
the caste system affects: 
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a. India’s development as a democratic nation 

b. India’s industrial development 

Then, to test their hypotheses, they can do research 
in the India Depth-Study Textbook and in other 
sources, such as library books, magazines, and news- 
papers. 

Helping your pupils think and work as social psy- 
chologists do. Social psychology is concerned with 
the effects of groups on individuals and the behavior 
of individuals in groups. It is a branch of psychol- 
ogy, which is mainly the study of individual human 
behavior, but social psychology is also closely re- 
lated to sociology. 

Social psychologists study the interaction between 
individuals and groups. For example, they investi- 
gate the ways in which a person’s attitudes are in- 
fluenced by the various groups to which he belongs, 
such as his family, school, church, community, and 
nation. Social psychologists also investigate the be- 
havior of people in crowds, and the ways in which 
individual attitudes help create public opinion. They 
also study the effects of advertising and propaganda. 
For example, in marketing a new product, a business- 
man might ask a social psychologist to conduct a 
survey to determine which of several possible prod- 
uct designs would attract the most buyers. Impor- 
tant techniques of social psychology include case 
histories, questionnaires, public opinion polls, and 
statistical methods. 

Classroom applications. You may wish to motivate 
your pupils to think and work as social psychologists 
do by showing them an advertisement or cartoon 
that is clearly designed to influence people. After a 
brief class discussion, your pupils will undoubtedly 
be interested in finding additional examples of propa- 
ganda. They may also wish to make a special study 
of the use of propaganda in China. (See Chapter 6 
of China.) 

Your pupils may be interested in preparing re- 
ports on the influence of the family, using the fol- 
lowing suggestions as a guide. 





Why Is the Family Important? 


Family life is very important in Japan, just 
as it is in most countries of the world. What 
makes the family such an important group? 
First of all, the family helps its members to 
satisfy their basic human needs. Family life also 
helps to determine the kinds of attitudes and 
habits that people develop as they grow up. 
However, most people take family life for 
granted. Think carefully about why family life 
is important to you. Then make a list of your 
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ideas and organize them into a thoughtful re- 

port. To start you thinking, consider these ques- 

tions. 

1. How has family life helped you to meet the 

following needs: 

a. physical needs, such as food and clothing 

b. social needs, such as belonging to a group 

c. the need for faith—such as faith in God, 
or in yourself, or in the future 

2. How has family life influenced each of the 

following; 

a. your feelings toward the individual mem- 
bers of your family, your classmates, peo- 
ple in your neighborhood, people of other 
races, religions, or national origins 

b. your attitudes toward such things as the 
laws you live under, your country, and 
other countries of the world 

c. your work and study habits 

To help your pupils understand the work of social 
psychologists, you might help them perform an ex- 
periment. Suggest the following generalization to the 
class as a hypothesis. 

‘The way you ask a person for his opinion 

affects his answer.” 

Now help your pupils test this hypothesis. (You will 
need the cooperation of the teachers and pupils in 
two other classes for your experiment.) Ask your 
pupils to gather data on opinions about the value of 
television. First they should prepare two fictitious 
statements expressing opposing views, such as these: 
1. Many people believe that children should not 
watch so much television, because it wastes their 
time. 
2. Many people believe children should watch more 
television, because it is very educational. 
Your pupils should then present the first statement 
to one of the cooperating classrooms and ask the 
pupils to vote by written ballot whether they agree 
or disagree with this point of view. The second 
statement should be given to the other cooperating 
classroom, with the same instructions. 

By comparing the results in Classroom 1 with 
those in Classroom 2, your pupils may be able to 
decide whether or not their original hypothesis has 
been supported by experimental evidence. Encour- 
age your pupils to consider the following points in 
a class discussion. 

a. Does one experiment “prove” a hypothesis? 
b. How many experiments do you need to “prove” 

a hypothesis? 

c. If your results are inconclusive, does this “dis- 
prove’ the hypothesis? 
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activities, see specific social 
sciences, attitudes, skills, 
thought processes, and 
understandings 
analysis, see thought pro- 
cesses 
anthropology, 
activities, 142 
concepts and generalizations, 
chart 98 
as a social science, 140, 142; 
chart 141 
application, see thought pro- 
cesses 
attitude attainment, levels of, 
103-104 
believing, 103-104 
characterization, 104 
organization, 104 
receiving, 103 
responding, 103 
attitudes, 9, 14, 102-120; charts 
6, 8, 106-120 
activities, charts 106-120 
about democracy, 9, 105; chart 
114-115 
development of, 9, 102-103, 
104-105; charts 106-120 
and the discovery method, 14 
about the enrichment of life, 
105; chart 117-120 
evaluation of, 120, 132, 134- 
136 
about learning, 104; chart 106- 
108 
levels of attainment, 103-104 
about oneself, 104-105; chart 
108-109 
about other people and cul- 
tures, 105; chart 110-114 
about the physical world, 105; 
chart 115-117 
using Fideler textbooks for 
developing, 104-105; charts 
106-120 
audio-visual materials, charts 
69, 125. See also maps and 
pictures 


Bloom, Benjamin S., 74, 103, 
145 

Bruner, Jerome S., 7, 145 

bulletin-board displays, 85 


captions, 
as a source of information, 72 
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using with the slow learner, 
130; chart 129 
citizenship, inside back cover 
building attitudes for, 89, 102 
See also attitudes, about 
democracy 
classroom environment, 84-86 
bulletin-board displays, 85 
social studies center, 85 
Clements, H. Millard, 137, 145 
concepts, 7, 9, 89, 90-91, 94, 101; 
charts 90, 92-93, 95-100 
developing, charts 90, 92-93, 
95, 100 
for the social studies, chart 
96-99 
using Fideler textbooks to 
develop, 99, 101; charts 95, 
100 
conceptual words and terms, 
89, 91; chart 95 
conferences, 
with individual pupils, 133 
with parents, 86 
curriculum projects, 
for the improvement of social 
studies teaching, 6-7, 9; 
chart 96-99 


deductive approach, 91 
democracy, see attitudes, 
about democracy 
discovery method, 10-11, 14-15 
for developing understand- 
ings, 14, 94-95 
and evaluation, chart 11 
example of, 10 
explanation of, 10 
and the Fideler program, 15 
and the goals of the new social 
studies, 14-15 
and guidance, chart 11 
and individual differences, 128 
main strategies, 10-11, 14 
and motivation, chart 11 
teacher’s role, chart 11 
discussions, 
with parents, 86 
as a strategy of the discovery 
method, 14 
as a strategy of evaluation, 
120, 133 
Douglass, Malcolm P., 88, 145 


economics, 
activities, 142 





concepts and generalizations, 
chart 98 
as a social science, 142; chart 
141 
evaluation, 132-136 
of attitudes, 120, 132, 134-136 
classroom atmosphere and, 
133 
and the discovery method, 
chart 11 
by groups, 133 
by individual pupils, 133 
main principles, 132-133 
recording results, 133 
relationship to goals, 132 
of skills, 132, 136 
strategies, 133, 134, 135, 136 
teacher-pupil, 133; chart 11 
of thinking, 132, 133-134 
of understandings, 95, 132, 134 
using Fideler textbooks, 136 
evaluation as a thought pro- 
cess, see thought pro- 
cesses 
expository method, chart 14 


facts, 89; charts 91-93 
Featherstone, W. B., 127 
Fenton, Edwin, 145 
Fideler textbooks, 
for developing attitudes, 104- 
105; charts 106-120 
for developing concepts, 99, 
101; charts 95, 100 
for developing generalizations, 
99, 101 
for developing skills, 124, 126; 
chart 124 
for developing understand- 
ings, 95, 99 
and the discovery method, 15 
exploring features of, 69, 71- 
d2 
and the goals of the new social 
studies, 69; chart 70 
and motivation, 86-87 
and the social sciences, chart 
141 
two plans for using, 15-16; 
charts 15, 16 
using with the slow learner, 
128, 130-131 
Fielder, William R., 137 


generalizations, 7, 9, 89-91, 
94, 101; charts 91-93, 96-99 





attitudinal, 90; chart 91 
examples of,90; chart 91 
procedural, 90; chart 91 
process of forming, chart 92- 
93 
restricted, 90; chart 91 
universal, 90; chart 91 
using the Fideler textbooks to 
develop, 99, 101; chart 100 
geographic concepts, charts 
96, 100 
geography, 
activities, 140 
concepts and generalizations, 
chart 98 
as a social science, 139-140; 
chart 141 
globalism, charts 90, 96 
goals, 
of the new social studies, 6-9 
relationship to evaluation, 
132 
relationship to motivation, 
83-84 
societal, chart 99 
goal-setting, 
involving pupils, 10-11, 84 
and motivation, 84 
grouping, 
and individual differences, 128 
for a regional study, 15; 
charts 15, 16 
for a topical study, 16; chart 
16 
guidance, 
and the discovery method, 
chart 11 


Hill, Wilhelmina, 9, 145; chart 
96 
history, 
activities, 138-139 
concepts and generalizations, 
chart 97 
as a social science, 138-139; 
chart 141 
Hoffman, Howardine, 68 
hypotheses, 82. See also prob- 
lem-solving 


individual differences, 122, 128 
inductive approach, 91; chart 


interpretation, see thought 
processes 


Jarolimek, John, 121, 145 
Joyce, Bruce R., 145 


Kohn, Clyde F., 10 
Krathwohl, David R., 103, 145 


“Learning Map Skills,” 72, 126 

‘“*Learning Social Studies 
Skills,” 72, 126 

Lindberg, Lucile, 83 


McAulay, John D., 132 
maps, 
as a source of information, 72 
using to motivate, 87 
using with the slow learner, 
130 
See also map skills 
map skills, 72, 123, 126 
Masia, Bertram B., 103 
materials for students, 68-72 
audio-visual, chart 69 
classroom exhibits, 84-85 
guidelines for selecting, 69 
and individual differences, 128 
printed, chart 69 
See also Fideler textbooks, 
maps, and pictures 
Michaelis, John U., 6, 102, 145 
motivation, 83-87 
asking questions, 84 
building upon students’ pre- 
vious learning experiences, 
84 
and the classroom environ- 
ment, 84-86 
for developing understand- 
ings, 94 
and the discovery method, 
chart 11 
drawing upon pupils’ special 
interests and abilities, 84 
involving parents, 86 
involving pupils in goal-set- 
ting, 10-11, 84 
main principles, 83-84 
through problem-solving, 82, 
86-87 
relationship to goals, 83-84 
and rewards, 83 
and skills, 124 
sustaining, 84 
using Fideler textbooks, 86-87 
using maps, 87 
using pictures, 87 
using “To the Student,” 86 
multi-media materials, chart 
69 


National Council for Geo- 
graphic Education, 9; 
chart 96 

NEA, 9, 74; charts 99, 125 

Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, 74 

National Council for the So- 
cial Studies, 9, 145; charts 
99, 125 


new social studies, 6-7 
goals of, 6-9 


observation, 
in evaluating attitudes, 120, 
ee 


photographs, see pictures 
picture-reading, see reading 
skills 
pictures, 
as a source of information, 72 
using to motivate, 87 
using with the slow learner, 
130; chart 129 
political science, 
activities, 143 
concepts and generalizations, 
chart 98 
as a social science, 142-143; 
chart 141 
problem-solving, 
for developing thought pro- 
cesses, 11, 81-82 
introduction to, 71 
relating to pupils’ experiences, 
86-87 
using to motivate, 82 
See also problems to solve 
problems to solve, 
two main kinds, 82 
using to motivate, 86-87 
using with the slow learner, 
130 
See also problem-solving 


questions, 
for developing thought pro- 
cesses, 11, 75, 76, 77, 78, 
79, 80 
and motivation, 10-11, 84 


reading skills, 71-72, 122 

regional study of Asia, 15; 
chart 16 

regional study of China, chart 
15 

remembering, see thought 
processes 


Sanders, Norris M., 11, 145 
Sarafian, Armen, 68 
science, 138 
and technology, 88-89 
scientific method, 137-138 
skills, 9, 14-15, 121-126; charts 
6, 8, 124, 125 
activities, 123, 126 
developing, 121, 122-123, 126 
and the discovery method, 14- 
iL 
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evaluating, 124, 136 

and individual differences, 122 

and motivation, 124 

for obtaining knowledge, 122; 
chart 125 

for processing knowledge, 122; 
chart 125 

thinking, 81-82, 122 

using Fideler textbooks for 
developing, 124, 126; chart 
124 

for working with others, 122; 
chart 125 

See also map skills and 
reading skills 


slow learner, helping the, 127- 
131; chart 129 
social psychology, 
activities, 144 
as a social science, 144; chart 
141 
social sciences, 138-144; chart 
141 . 
anthropology, 140, 142; charts 
98, 141 
concepts and generalizations, 
7, 9; chart 96-99 
economics, 142; charts 98, 141 
and the Fideler textbooks, 


chart 141 

geography, 139-140; charts 98, 
141 

history, 138-139; charts 97, 
141 


political science, 142-143; 
charts 98, 141 
social psychology, 144; chart 


141 

and the social studies, chart 
141 

sociology, 143-144; charts 98, 
141 


social scientists, 
using the methods of, 11, 14, 
137-144 
See also social sciences 
social studies skills, see skills 
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Date Due x 
societai goe.», cha 
sociology, 
activities, 143-144 
concepts and generalizations, 
chart 98 
as a social science, 143-144; 
chart 141 
spatial interaction, charts 96, 
100 
strategies, see teaching strat- 
egies 
structure of the social stud- 
ies, 94, 101 
synthesis, see thought 
processes 
Syracuse University,’ '"* 
Social Studies Curriculum 
Center, 9; chart 96-97 
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Tabachnick, B. Robert, 137 
teaching strategies, 10-67 
for developing attitudes, 
charts 106-120 
for developing thought pro- 
cesses, 74-82 
for developing understand- 
ings, 94-95; charts 95, 100 
of the discovery method, 10- 
11, 14 
of evaluation, 133-136 
and motivation, 84-87 
and skill development, 124 
and the slow learner, 128-131 
using the methods of social 
scientists, 137-144 
using sample study units, 17- 


textbooks, see Fideler text- 
books 

thinking, 7, 14, 74-82; charts 6, 
8. See also thought pro- 
cesses 

thinking skills, see thought 
processes 

thought processes, 

activities, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80; 

charts 75-80 
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analysis, 78; charts 8, 13, 78 
application, 77; charts 8, 12, 
tee 
classification of, chart 12-13 
developing through problem- 
solving, 81-82 
evaluation, 80; charts 8, 13, 
80 
interpretation, 76; charts 8, 
1265 
remembering, 74-75; charts 8, 
12 
synthesis, 79; charts 8, 13, 79 
translation, 75; charts 8, 12,75 
three types of learnings, chart 
8. See also attitudes, skills, 
and understandings 
topical study of Asia, 16; chart 
16 
“To the Student,” 124, 126 
using for motivation, 86 
translation, see thought pro- 
cesses 


understandings, 7, 9, 14, 88- 
101; charts 6; 8, 90-93,-95- 
100 

activities, chart 100 

concepts, 7, 9, 89, 90-91, 94, 
101; charts 90, 92-93, 95-100 

and the discovery method, 14 

evaluation of, 132 

facts, 89; charts 91-93 

generalizations, 7, 9, 89-91, 94, 
101; charts 91-93, 96-99 

strategies for developing, 89- 
91, 94-95; chart 95 

using Fideler textbooks for 
building, 95, 99 


vocabulary building, 130; 
chart 95 
helping the slow learner, 130 


Warman, Henry J., 9; chart 96 
Wisconsin Social Studies 
Committee, 9; chart 97-98 
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